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Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 


To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION | NOTE—This bibliography has been compiled over a 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hildreth of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

| versity, and submitted to THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


agree to p as p - 

ee or _—_ Penta at ‘ime Oo oe ee CORPORATION for publication. > Naive it a 
postage. reference book of immediate and lasting value to 
psychologists, educators, personnel managers, voca- 
tional counselors, librarians, etc. If published, space 
Name will be provided for additions and annotations by the 
user to keep it up to date. We propose to publish this 
valuable work if advance orders warrant the cost. 
Address : : seeeeeenennnnsennenennnnn Shall we do so? (Estimated price $3.50 per copy; 
$2.50 if ordered in advance.) Ready about December 

|} 1982. 
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THE TEACHER AS PHILOSOPHER 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AmonG the courses offered by university 
schools of education there is beginning to 
appear the imposing title ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Education.’’ It carries us back to the 
nineteenth century when there was quite a 
library of books and magazines that might 
well have been classified as ‘‘The Philoso- 
I ince doentaacnies ’’ series. At the head 
of the list might be placed the philosophy 
of clothes, as represented by Carlyle’s 
‘Sartor Resartus.’’ Then there was the 
type exemplified in MeNish’s ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Sleep,’’ followed by a swarm of maga- 
zine articles with their ‘‘Philosophy of 
Polities,’’ ‘‘of House-hunting,’’ ‘‘of Book- 
borrowing,’’ ‘‘of Slander,’’ ‘‘of Prestige,’’ 
“of Thimble-rigging.’’ 

Our century has carried on the good 
work, only it has changed the keyword to 
“‘Psychology.’’ You can put any subject 
you please after the initial words, ‘‘The 
os a: .”’? Among titles 
actually used are: ‘‘The Psychology of 
Preaching,’’ ‘‘of Electioneering,’’ ‘‘of 
Salesmanship,’’ ‘‘of Sales-resistance,’’ ‘‘of 
Banking,’’ ‘‘of Prestige,’’ ‘‘of Living-on- 
eredit,’’ ‘‘of Quarrelling,’’ ‘‘of Guess- 
ing,’’ ‘‘of Sitting-around.’’ But certainly 
the most important of the whole list is ‘‘of 
Education,’’ for this has acquired a pro- 
fessional standing and has a commercial 
value. 

Last century, lecturers on education 





noticed that many of the professions had 
appropriated a science. Navigation had 
annexed astronomy, engineering had taken 
a firm hold on both mathematics and me- 
chanics, medicine claimed physiology (with 
a lien on botany and chemistry), the clergy 
absorbed, with good right, the whole of the 
science of theology, and mining practically 
monopolized geology. Little wonder that 
ingenious lecturers on education urged 
teachers to ‘‘capture a science.’’ Psychol- 
ogy lay ready to their hands, and through 
the backing of teachers and educational 
authorities this subject rose into sudden 
prominence in the universities. 
Professionally, we have been much 
slower to give philosophy a place in our 
training curriculum. Even to-day it has 
but a slender grip, and is regarded as a 
luxury rather than as a necessity. We all 
admit that teachers must study psychol- 
ogy. It is of the very essence of their 
equipment. But when we come to philoso- 
phy we find that its claims are regarded 
with suspicion. It is treated as if it be- 
longed only to the higher walks of the 
profession. Elementary teachers are evi- 
dently assumed to be able to get along 
quite well without it. Philosophy is 
treated as a matter for university people. 
Still the subject is finding its way into 
schools of education of university rank, 
though it seems to be felt that it is not 
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quite at home there. Philosophy itself, 
pure philosophy, is treated as indigenous 
in the fortress of Academe, but when 
tagged on to the parvenu subject of educa- 
tion there is a tendency to raise the draw- 
bridge and deny it admittance. 

The truth is that technical philosophers 
look askance at this sinister alliance be- 
tween their subject and this new and 
clumsily named study of pedagogy. To 
meet this inherent suspicion, lecturers on 
education have always done their best to 
make a good appearance by introducing as 
many big names as possible into their sub- 
ject. When education first began to edge 
its way into Academe, its lecturers seized 
at once on the three unassailable names— 
Soerates, Plato, Aristotle. Had not Rous- 
seau proclaimed ‘‘The Republic’”’ as noth- 
ing more nor less than a treatise on educa- 
tion! Lord Bacon and the pansophic 
Comenius were next roped in, and so the 
game went on till to-day the higher walks 
of pedagogy have attained to respectabil- 
ity, and the philosophy of education is no 
longer regarded as a contradiction in 
terms. ‘ 

But the fight has been a long and ardu- 
ous one. At the beginning of the profes- 
sional training of teachers the text-books 
for students usually appeared under the 
unassuming title of ‘‘School-Manage- 
ment.’’ A small section at the beginning 
of the book would be taken up with 
‘‘Theory,’’ but the rest of the volume 
swelled out into an imposing treatment of 
‘*Practice.’’ ‘But the two parts had not 
much connection with each other. As each 
new book of this kind made its appearance, 
it was greeted by reviewers with the criti- 
cism that each of the parts was excellent 
in itself, but that the two had no dealings 
with each other. It was rare that the re- 
view omitted some such sentence as this: 
‘‘In facet theory and practice in education 
are like oil and water: they will not mix.”’ 

Yet this preliminary part has gone on 
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developing in pedagogic literature till at 
last it has attained the dawning dignity of 
‘‘The Philosophy of Educeation.’’ The 
trace of its origin is to be found in the 
tendency to a certain dualism in the 
courses supplied in our universities. When 
Professor James Welton published his 
valuable ‘‘Psychology of Edueation,’’ he 
called special attention to the little word 
‘‘of’’ in the title. He used to point out 
that most treatises in his field should be 
called ‘‘Psychology and  Education.”’ 
They dealt with psychology and with edu- 
cation, but the oil and water figure was 
applicable. They not correlated. 
This criticism no longer holds with regard 
to education and psychology, but it re- 
mains with the philosophical alliance. 

In the best universities the combination 
is satisfactorily accomplished. The courses 
justify their title: they are genuine expo- 
sitions of the philosophy of education. 
They begin by demanding that students 
who propose to take the course have had a 
systematic training in philosophy. Usually 
candidates have no difficulty in satisfying 
the professor about their preparation on 
the side of education; and when they prove 
that their philosophical background is 
sound, the professor can go ahead and give 
a philosophical treatment of education. 

But where there is no technical back- 
ground in philosophy the instructor in the 
philosophy of education feels called upon 
to give a brief and necessarily superficial 
course in philosophy preparatory to his 
applying philosophy to education. The 
oil-and-water situation at once emerges: we 
have a course in philosophy and education. 
The mistake arises from thinking that a 
technical course of philosophy is essential 
to the philosophical treatment of a subject. 
Such a course is highly desirable, no doubt, 
in preparation for any subject. But it is 
far from being essential. The philosophy 
of education is nothing more than the 
thoughtful study of education as a whole. 
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On one oceasion Ide Wheeler, president of 
the University of California, gave an ad- 
dress to teachers under the title, ‘‘ What Is 
It All About?’’ An answer to that ques- 
tion would supply the nucleus of the phi- 
losophy of education. 

The ordinary pure philosophy, as we 
were told with sickening repetition when 
we were university students, originated in 
the desire to get answers to certain ever- 
recurring questions: Who am I? What 
Whence do I come? Whither am 
I going? Who made the world? Who 
made God? And particularly Who made 
the devil? and Why? 

Dealing with such broad general ques- 
tions is certainly a stimulating exercise, 
but the details of the technique of the vari- 
ous schools of philosophy in their efforts to 
provide answers are no concern of teachers 
as teachers. They have plenty of questions 
of their own to answer in their professional 
life. As human beings they are all the bet- 
ter perhaps for knowing the categories of 
Kant, the scepticism of Hume, and the 
Method of Descartes; and the _ better 
human beings they are, the better for their 
pupils. But like Gallio they may care for 
none of these things, and still be excellent 
educators. There is enough philosophy 
within the range of their own professional 
life to keep them going, without having to 
wander outside into the exacting field of 
technical philosophy as taught in the typi- 
eal university classroom. 

It may be asked whether it is not possi- 
ble to come to a compromise between offi- 
cial philosophy and the particular brand 
that education demands. The answer is 
that the compromise has already been 
made in one direction. I happen to know 
eight books (probably my readers will 
know many more) with the same title, 
“Principles of Education.’’ Each of them 
is really a sort of practical philosophy of 
education, only, for obvious reasons, the 
practical side has been so emphasized that 
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the philosophical has been submerged. It 
is noticeable that the books may be ar- 
ranged according to the number of philo- 
sophical terms used, and that this may 
give an index of the degree in which they 
may claim to be philosophies of education. 

But there is room for yet another form 
of compromise. Those ‘‘Principles of 
Education’’ books are severely technical, 
perhaps too technical to be regarded as 
philosophical. Professor Dewey would no 
doubt have a great deal to say on the ques- 
tion of whether they should rank as scien- 
tifie or philosophical. They perhaps do 
not take a sufficiently general view of edu- 
eation as practiced by the professional 
educator. There is room for a view from 
a disinterested standpoint, a view that 
would be truly philosophical without being 
metaphysical. Such a _ standpoint is 
adopted by D’Arey Thompson in his at- 
tractive ‘‘Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.’’ 
Here we have a delightful personality, who 
happens to be a schoolmaster, leaning back 
in his chair, asking himself questions in the 
good old philosophical way, and supplying 
answers after his own fashion. His 
dreams make up an esthetic course on the 
philosophy of education. 

Another course, of a less pleasant type, 
is supplied in the lecture which Made- 
moiselle Reuter, the disagreeable headmis- 
tress in Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘The Profes- 
gives to her assistant, William 
Crimsworth. She opens with the words: 
**And now, sir professor, let’s sit down. I 
am going to give you a little lecture on 
your position in life as a teacher.’’ 

Her sermon is incomplete, and thor- 
oughly displeasing, but every schoolmaster 
worth his salt regrets that it was not fin- 
ished. It supplies an admirable example 
of the kind of philosophy of education 
that is needed in real life, though it does 
not contain any reference to the sort of 
thing that fills up the ordinary technical 
course in the subject. 
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What is needed by the thoughtful 
teacher is a course that deals with the sort 
of thing that occurs in his daily profes- 
sional life, and indeed in his private life as 
well. For in his passage through this 
world the teacher, as Shakespeare reminds 
us, has, like all humanity, to play many 
parts, and it is a very profitable kind of 
philosophy that helps us to play well each 
part as oceasion ealls for it. 

Trainers in the normal schools have not 
been unaware of the need for this humble 
form of philosophizing. Long before the 
new courses began to appear in university 
programs, the more advanced among the 
normal school faculties had introduced this 
humbler, though pleasanter, philosophy of 
education into their courses—though nat- 
urally in an informal way. Some fifteen 
years ago I was gratified to discover that 
several normal schools in the United 
States prescribed for their students certain 
books that appeared singularly out of 
place in the formal curriculum for the 
training of teachers. But the college fac- 
ulty showed their wisdom in the way they 
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treated this prescription. The reading of 
the books was compulsory to the extent 
that each student had to ‘‘give word of 
honor’’ that he had read the book: but 
there was no examination on the text. 

Two books thus treated are ‘‘Jean 
Mitchell’s Sechool’’ and ‘‘The Evolution of 
Dodd.’’ The first gives a detailed account 
of the personal and professional experi- 
ences of a girl in her first year of teaching, 
after leaving the normal school. The sec- 
ond gives an account of the trials and 
tribulations of a boy as he passes under the 
treatment of a long series of more or less 
imperfect teachers, till at the end he makes 
good in spite of all the mismanagement of 
his educators. Even inferior teachers may 
learn much from the mistakes of Mr. Haw- 
ley Smith’s rogues’ gallery of incompe- 
tents. But in any ease both books will 
make it necessary for their readers to make 
up some sort of philosophy of education 
for themselves—which can not be said of 
all the academic courses under that title in 
our universities. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COUNTY LIBRARIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THE Statistical Report for 1931-32 of the 
County Libraries Section of the British Library 
Association describes the growth of the service 
since its inception 13 years ago. According to 
an abstract in the London Times, it now sup- 
plies books to about 18,000,000 persons in rural 
and small urban districts. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Mitchell, secretary 
of the Carnegie United Trustees, in a preface 
to the report, states that the total cost of the 
service during the year was only £255,000. This 
was the cost of 34,000,000 book issues in 110 
counties in Great Britain and Ireland—an in- 
erease of £58,000 over the figure for 1928-29, 
but a decrease of £12,000 as compared with 
1930-31. The cost per head per year averaged 
less than 4d. for the entire population served. 





It was not more than one third of the average 
cost of the municipal library service, and rather 
more than half of the expenditure was for books 
and binding. 

County authorities by the end of 1935 will 
have received in respect of capital expenditure 
(including book purchase) from the Carnegie 
Trustees £500,000. Already their combined 
stocks have reached a total of 3,966,729 books. 
The gross total of running costs is roughly 
£250,000. 

Ratepayers have not so far been called upon 
to pay anything like the real cost of the service. 
Up to 1925 the initial capital expenditure was 
mainly borne by the Carnegie Trustees, who 
from 1926 to 1935 will also have borne a con- 
siderable part of the cost of additional book- 
purchase. Throughout the twenty years from 
1915 to 1935 the voluntary work of local li- 
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brarians has relieved ratepayers of a burden 
which otherwise would at least have doubled the 
cost. 

Since the year 1928-29 the number of English 
centers receiving less than 100 books at a time 
has fallen from 5,439 to 3,725; at the other end 
of the scale the number of centers with more 
than 2,000 books has increased from 30 to 113, 
and those receiving between 1,000 and 2,000 
from 82 to 155. Except in Scotland, the min- 
imum stock of 30 books per 100 of population 
has not yet been reached, but except in Ireland 
(where the schemes were inaugurated much more 
recently) the approximation has lately become 
very close. 


THE SCHOOLS OF PUERTO RICO 

AccorDING to a special correspondent of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, the opening of the 
schools of Puerto Rico this year saw fewer con- 
tinental Americans appointed to teach than at 
any time since the establishment here in 1900 of 
American civil government. Sixty-five received 
teaching appointments, about 25 per cent. of the 
peak number reached in 1925, when 250 were 
named, and two less than in the first year of the 
instalment of the school system. 

The startling decrease in “maestros Ameri- 
canos” is explained by a number of factors, none 
of which signifies aggressive anti-Americanism. 
The cost of travel between the island and the 
United States has increased, and salaries are 
low. The University of Puerto Rico, through 
its College of Education, has reached the stage 
where it is prepared to supply the insular de- 
mand for both grade and high school teachers. 
Finally, there has been for some time the grow- 
ing conviction that Spanish rather than English 
should be the language medium of instruction. 

Edueators, ineluding a group of Columbia 
University experts, who, under the leadership of 
Dr. Paul Monroe, made a survey of the insular 
system of public instruction, have pointed out 
that Puerto Rican children are retarded by hav- 
ing to study and recite in a foreign tongue. Dr. 
Monroe recommended that a great part of ele- 
mentary instruction be given entirely in Span- 
ish. Many islanders who advocate a permanent 
union with the United States and favor the 
speedy acquisition of English urge that it be 
taught as a separate subject. 

The Socialist Labor party is strongly opposed 
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to any further attempt to limit the use of En- 
glish in the schools, since it regards the implan- 
tation of the national language in Puerto Rico 
as a guaranty of the continuance of the island’s 
relationship with the United States. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN 


THE James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Foundation for Public School and Chil- 
dren’s Lectures of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, has announced its annual 
autumn series of ten free motion picture enter- 
tainments for children, to be given at the mu- 
seum. These programs will be presented on 
successive Saturday mornings. The first is 
scheduled for October 1. 

Bookings have been arranged for twenty-nine 
films to be shown in this series. A wide range 
of subjects is covered, including pictures of 
travel in foreign lands, deep sea diving, impor- 
tant events in American history, the romance 
of great industries and animals and plants. 

There will be two showings of the films on 
each program, one beginning at 10 a. mM. and one 
at 11, thus making possible the accommodation 
of several thousand children each week. Chil- 
dren from all parts of Chicago and suburbs are 
invited to attend. They may come alone, in 
groups from schools or other community centers, 
or with their parents, teachers or other adults. 
Admission is free and no tickets are required. 

Following are the programs to be shown, be- 
ginning on October 1. 


**In Lovely Japan,’’ ‘‘ Japanese Rice Fields,’’ 
‘Silken Cities of Japan,’’ ‘‘An English River,’’ 
‘“*Dangers of Deep Sea Diving.’’ 

‘*Columbus Discovers Land,’’ ‘‘ Boro-Bodor and 
the Bromo.’’ 

‘*Glimpses of Chinese Life,’’ ‘‘Chinese Chil- 
dren,’’ ‘‘Dogs as Actors.’’ 

‘“‘From Red Ore to Steamship,’’ ‘‘Nature’s 
Children. ’’ 

‘*On Wild Life Trails,’’ ‘‘Daniel Boone Goes 
West,’’ ‘‘Have a Peanut.’’ 

“*The Settlement of Jamestown,’’ ‘‘Mining of 
Soft Coal.’’ 

‘*The Romance of the Reaper.’’ 

‘*From Limestone to Sidewalk,’’? ‘‘The Birth 
of a Chick,’’ ‘*Three Scouts on the Moonbeam 
'Prai.’? 

‘*Giants of the Grass Family,’’ ‘‘Down Cape 
Cod,’’ ‘‘The Pilgrims. ’’ 
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‘*Around the Year in the Big Woods,’’ ‘‘ Thrills 
and Spills,’’ ‘‘Mysteries of Snow,’’ ‘‘Skiing in 
Cloudland,’’ ‘‘A Boy’s Christmas Gifts.’’ 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
CHILD EMPLOYMENT 

NationaL Child Labor Day, the annual ob- 
servance of which occurs on January 28-30, 
1933, under the auspices of the National Child, 
Labor Committee, takes on a new significance 
with the prolongation of the depression. Ac- 
cording to a report made by the committee, the 
total number of children employed has been 
greatly reduced, at least for the time being. The 
United States Census places the number of 
working children, 10 to 15 years of age, inelu- 
sive, at 667,118 in 1930 as compared with 1,- 
060,858 in 1920, a reduction of 37 per cent. 

Many children now at work, however, have 
been driven prematurely into industry by the 
long-continued unemployment of adult relatives. 
Some of the less scrupulous small concerns take 
advantage of the situation to work young girls 
excessive hours, at starvation wages. Beginners 
earning $3 a week or less in textile and clothing 
manufacture have been reported from Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. In South Carolina and Georgia, where 
the longest working hours are allowed, the Cen- 
sus of 1930 showed an actual increase in the 
number of children under 16 employed in manu- 
facturing. 

No less important is the education and welfare 
of the boys and girls for whom no jobs are 
available. But the schools, which ought to be 
offering increased facilities, are faced in many 
sections of the country with reduced appropria- 
tions. School terms are being shortened, the 
teaching force curtailed, attendance work re- 
duced, vocational training and guidance pro- 
grams suspended and building plans cancelled. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau estimates that 
there are upwards of half a million boys and 
young men under twenty-one years of age drift- 
ing about the country on foot or jumping 
freight trains in a fruitless search for work. 
Most cities, with local relief agencies already 
taxed by community needs, move these boys on 
with no more than a night’s lodging and a 
meager meal or two. 

A numerical reduction therefore in the num- 
ber of child laborers is not sufficient, without 
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alternative provision for constructive training. 
Including those of 16 and 17 years, more than 
2,000,000 boys and girls are reported by the 
1930 Census as gainfully employed; but more 
than 3,000,000 are not attending school. The 
opportunity exists for keeping thousands of 
young people in school. 

Churches, schools and clubs wishing to plan a 
program for National Child Labor Day are in- 
vited to send to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 
free material, including an outline of the status 
of child labor and education in any specified 
state. 


STUDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Ir is stated in the Sun that because of the in- 
creasing problem of teacher-unemployment the 
New York State Board of Regents has author- 
ized the State Commissioner of Education to 
place a limit upon the registration in state 
normal schools and colleges. Not only are the 
schools finding difficulty in placing their gradu- 
ates, but many of them have been so over- 
crowded as to make efficient instruction difficult. 

It is expected the State Education Depart- 
ment will draw up or sanction rules which will 
raise the entrance requirements or otherwise 
keep down the number of students. 

In authorizing the State Commissioner to 
limit registration, the regents have suggested 
that he keep in mind the capacity of each 
school for efficient instruction and the quali- 
fications of students for entrance upon a course 
of teacher training. 

Reports to the board showed that whereas 
previously the placement of graduates of nor- 
mal schools averaged 85 to 90 per cent., the 
placement within the last year was 72 to 74 per 
cent. It was also reported that in several 
schools facilities were overcrowded. The limita- 
tion of the entering classes by a decrease of 
6 to 8 per cent. of previous first-year enrol- 
ments is expected to remedy both conditions. 
Greater limitation was believed not to be neces- 
sary, since in 1934 the normal limited certificate 
issued upon the basis of two years of profes- 
sional training will not be granted, and also 
since in 1934 there will be discontinuance of 
the training classes offering one year of pro- 
fessional work. 
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REGISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


DESPITE a decline of approximately 550 in 
the number of students registered for the sum- 
mer session in 1931, the total registration of stu- 
dents for the year 1931-32 at the University of 
California exceeded that of 1930-31 by approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 

According to the annual summary and analy- 
sis of student registration by the recorder of the 
faculties, T. B. Steel, the total registration for 
1931-32 amounted to 25,150, as compared to 
24,571 for the year 1930-31. Of the 25,150, the 
analysis shows, 12,529 were registered either in 
the spring or fall semester. In addition 4,933 
attended the intersession or summer session. 
With deductions for duplicates there were at 
various times during the year 15,706 resident 
students. 

At Los Angeles the registration for fall and 
spring semesters was 6,814, and for summer ses- 
sion, 2,361, making a total with deductions for 
duplicates of 8,474. 

In addition to these totals there were 912 stu- 
dents registered in medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry or nursing in the Medical School at San 
Francisco, and 198 registered at Davis, Mt. 
Hamilton, La Jolla or Riverside. 

The above includes only resident students 
seeking degrees. During the same year 682 stu- 
dents were registered in the non-degree curricu- 
lum of the Branch of the College of Agriculture, 
in the curriculum for dental hygienists, in the 
training school for nurses and in the Los An- 
geles medical department. 

The University of California Extension Divi- 
sion reported for 1931-32 an enrolment of 24,- 
925 in the bureau of elass instruction, and 2,- 
530 in the correspondence division, and 216,445 
in attendance at university sponsored lectures. 

The University Extension in Agriculture re- 
ported an enrolment of 640 in correspondence 
courses, an attendance of 818,573 in farmers’ 
meetings, and a membership of 10,157 in agri- 
cultural clubs. 
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Adding up all these figures gives a total of 
approximately one million ninety-nine thousand 
people who participated in the benefits of the 
University of California service during the year. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

Dr. RayMonD WALTERS, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, began the first day of his 
administration on September 1. 

To a Times-Star reporter Dr. Walters made 
a statement, reprinted in The School Index, 
which reads: 


I am happy to start upon my new work to-day. 
The University of Cincinnati and the City of Cin- 
cinnati seem to me to combine in affording an ex- 
ceptional field for significant performance in the 
educational life of America. We have here a city 
which has old and rich traditions of art and cul- 
ture and a new and remarkable record of civic 
achievement. We have a municipal institution 
with a national reputation. 

But with all of our rightful pride in the past it 
is the present and the future which must concern 
us. We must take our heritage and better it. 

As I have told the members of the board of 
directors, and they heartily agreed, my purpose 
is to devote a full year to systematic study of the 
university, to becoming acquainted with its teach- 
ers, its students—as far as I can—and also with 
citizens of Cincinnati. I expect to be here a long 
time and there is no need to rush and every good 
reason to go carefully. At the end of a year the 
board of directors, the faculties and the president 
probably will be ready with a specific educational 
program. 

My desire from the very first is to foster the 
true university ideal upon which any lasting sue- 
cess must depend. TI shall do all I can to pro- 
mote unity and the understanding among the 
various colleges and schools that they are integral 
parts of one great university. 

And I shall try also from the outset to show 
citizens of Cincinnati that this is their university, 
and that, under my administration, we shall strive 
to maintain and increase the university’s service 
to the youth of Cincinnati as a training center and 
as a center likewise of scholarly and scientific re- 
search and advancement in the civic and spiritual 
life of the city and nation. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Epwarp Dickinson DurFIEtD, who will serve 
as acting head of Princeton University until the 
Board of Trustees has chosen a permanent sue- 


cessor to President John Grier Hibben, who re- 
tired last June after serving twenty years, de- 
livered the annual opening address on Septem- 
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ber 27. Mr. Duffield will administer the affairs 
of the university by a special administrative 
arrangement and in cooperation with Dr. Luther 
Pfahler Eisenhart, professor of mathematics 
and dean of the faculty. 


Dr. ParkE R. Kose, who was recently elected 
president of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia 
to succeed the late Dr. Kenneth G. Matheson, has 
taken up his work in Philadelphia. Dr. Kolbe 
has been president of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn since 1925, and was _ previously 
president of the University of Akron. 

Dr. RayMonpD WaAtrTeERS, the newly elected 
president of the University of Cincinnati, was 
introduced by Dean L. A. Pechstein to members 
of the Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club at its 
meeting on September 10. 

THE William James lecturer on philosophy at 
Harvard University during the first half-year 
is Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Proressor W. A. Lewis, of Rio Grande Col- 
lege, Ohio, has been elected to the presidency 
of that institution. 

Rass JupAu L. Wisk, formerly leader at the 
Hebrew Institute in Greenwich, Connecticut, has 
become cantor and director of the Kesher Zion 
Synagogue’s religious school at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. Rabbi Wise is a native of Jerusalem 
and a graduate of the Armour Institute, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Joun L. Buair, registrar of Kent State 
College, Ohio, has been appointed dean of the 
Teachers College. Dr. Oscar H. Williams, ex- 
tension professor, has been appointed dean of 
the Liberal Arts College. 

Dr. ALFRED EF. STEARNS, head master of Phil- 
lips Andover Academy, acting on the advice of 
the board of trustees, will be absent from his 
post at the academy during the scholastic year 
1932-33. Dr. Stearns will sail for Europe 
about the middle of next month. He was absent 
through illness last year for about eight months, 
his place having been taken by Dr. Charles H. 
Forbes, head of the Latin department, who 
again will serve in his stead this year. 


T. Everetr Farrcui1p, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Boston University, has been appointed 








director of the summer session, beginning in 
1933. He will succeed Professor Alexander H. 
Rice, who continues as professor of Latin in the 
College of Liberal Arts. 


Dr. Marcus NADLER, associate professor of 
finance at New York University, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship. Dr. Nadler will 
continue as research director of the Institute of 
International Finance, conducted by the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association and the university. 


Dr. Davin E. ApaAms, assistant professor at 
Marietta College, has joined the department of 
religion at Mount Holyoke College. 


JoHN M. Kuypers has been appointed head 
of the department of musi¢ at Hamline Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Fiorence M. NicuHouson, daughter of 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has been appointed dean of 
women at Ohio Wesleyan University, succeeding 
Mrs. Louise B. More. Miss Nicholson was act- 
ing dean of women at Lawrence College last 
year. 


Miss Vivian V. Voustorrr has become dean 
of women at South Dakota State College. She 
takes the place of Miss Una Cullen, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 


Miss Minna Mak Kern, oldest member of the 
faculty of DePauw University in point of ser- 
vice, has resigned. Miss Kern has taught Ger- 
man at DePauw for thirty-six years. 

Dr. ADELAIDE SPOHN has recently joined the 
staff of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund of Chicago. She is director of Nutrition 
Service for the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission and the Unemployment Relief Service 
of Chicago. 

H. L. Sunurvan has been reelected to the 
Marietta, Ohio, superintendency for a term of 
five years. He went to Marietta three years ago 
as the successor to B. O. Skinner, the present 
state director of education. 

Grorce C. Maurer, for twenty years superin- 
tendent of the Wooster schools, retired this 
summer, having served the schools of Ohio for 
forty-eight years. 


Dr. James R. ANGELL, president of Yale Uni- 
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versity, arrived in the United States on Septem- 
ber 27 after spending some weeks in Europe. 


Dr. WALTER W. S. Coox, professor of the 
history of Spanish art at New York University, 
has returned to the United States. Dr. Cook 
spent the last two years in Spain as a research 
fellow of the College Art Association. 


Proressor Huco TureMe, chairman of the 
department of Romance languages at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, sailed for England on Sep- 
tember 24. 

Sir George ALAN Situ, president of the 
University of Aberdeen, who has been visiting 
the United States, sailed from New York on his 
return on September 24. 


Dr. Rosert J. BoNNER, professor of Greek 
in the University of Chicago, is giving a series 
of eight lectures on “Aspects of Athenian 
Democracy” at the University of California. 


ARCHIE M. PALMER, the associate secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, has been 
invited by President Boothe C. Davis, of Alfred 
University, to be the speaker of the day on the 
occasion of the Founder’s Day celebration, on 
December 1. 


Proressor A. R. GILLILAND, chairman of the 
department of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will conduct this winter, under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Adult Education, two 
classes in psychology, one for men and the other 
for women. Application of psychology to busi- 
ness, professional and social life will be stressed 
in the classes. 


THE deaths are announced of Dr. Thomas G. 
Lee, emeritus professor of comparative anatomy 
at the University of Minnesota; of Dr. Ulysses 
Sherman Grant, professor of geology at North- 
western University, and of Dr. William H. J. 
Cotton, professor of economics at Duke Univer- 
sity. 

Herman ScHULTE, instructor in foreign lan- 
guages at East High School, Cleveland, for 
thirty-two years and head of the foreign lan- 
guage department for the last ten years, died on 
September 21. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Witu1am M. Horn, for many 
years chaplain to Lutheran students at Cornell 
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University and pastor of the Lutheran chapel, 
died on September 21, at the age of forty-nine 
years. 

OFFICERS elected at the recent Lake Placid 
meeting of the New York Library Association 
are: President, Milton J. Ferguson, librarian of 
the Brooklyn Publie Library; Vice-president, 
Esther Johnston, New York Public Library; 
Members of the Council, Emma B. Beard, sec- 
retary of the board of trustees, Fayetteville 
Public Library; Anna Clark Kennedy, exten- 
sion division, New York State Library; Dr. Paul 
M. Paine, director of the Syracuse Publie Li- 
brary. Mr. Ferguson, who went to Brooklyn in 
October, 1930, to succeed Dr. Frank P. Hill as 
chief librarian of the borough system, was the 
first president of the Oklahoma Library Asso- 
ciation and was president of the California Li- 
brary Association for two terms. He was state 
librarian of California for thirteen years. 


TRIBUTE was recently paid at a banquet at- 
tended by more than 300 educators to Superin- 
tendent R. L. Erwin, of Ohio, who left the 
Steubenville superintendency this year after 
twenty-five years’ service. Guests of the evening 
included W. E. Kershner, secretary of the 
Teachers Retirement System; W. S. Coy, man- 
ager Ohio Reading Cirele; John L. Clifton, 
former state director of education; Earl W. 
Anderson, chief of the bureau of appointments, 
the Ohio State University, and John S. Bonar, 
president of West Liberty (W. Va.) College. 
Many letters from those who were unable to be 
present were read during the evening. The 
Teachers’ Federation of Steubenville presented 
a walnut desk and chair to Superintendent 
Erwin, together with a scroll containing the 
names of the teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals of the public school system. 


Tue first meeting of the University Senate of 
The Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church since the recent General Confer- 
ence will be held in the Methodist Book Concern 
Building, Chicago, on November 11. Members 
of the university senate are: President Arlo 
Ayres Brown, Drew University; President Carl 
G. Doney, Willamette University; President 
Wallace B. Fleming, Baker University; Presi- 
dent Cameron Harmon, McKendree College; 
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President John L. Hillman, Simpson College; 
Head master Ira W. LeBaron, East Greenwich 
Academy; President G. Bromley Oxnam, De- 
Pauw University; President L. M. MeCoy, Rust 
College; President James L. Robb, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College; President John L. Seaton, 
Albion College; Dean William E. Smyser, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; President William P. Tol- 
ley, Allegheny College; President Rufus von 
KleinSmid, University of Southern California; 
Dean George B. Woods, the American Univer- 
sity; President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence 
College, and Dr. F. C. Eiselen, corresponding 
of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, secretary ex officio. 


secretary 


THE Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York will have “Experimen- 
tation in Education” as the general theme for 
its twelfth annual meeting in Albany on Octo- 
ber 20. Brother Cornelius, president of Man- 
hattan College and president of the association, 
will preside. Dr. Warren W. Coxe, director of 
the educational research division of the State 
Department of Education, will speak on “Find- 
ings and Conclusions of the College Entrance 
Inquiry.” Miss Constance Warren, president of 
the Sarah Lawrence Junior College, will deliver 
an address on “Liberalizing the Liberal Arts 
College.” 
ment” will be the topie of the Rev. Charles J. 
Deane, dean of Fordham College. Dr. Carl C. 
Leebrick, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Syracuse University, will discuss “The Tutor- 


“Measurements of College Achieve- 


Adviser System at Syracuse University.” 


THE sum of $100,000 in trust, the income to 
be used for the purchase of books for the Har- 
vard University Library, is left in the will of the 
late Miss Caroline E. Peabody. Miss Peabody 
stipulates that the fund shall be known as the 
“Andrew Preston Peabody Fund,” in memory 
of her father. She also leaves a portrait of her 
father, by Vinton, to the university. 

THE Chicago schools opened on September 
12, 1932, with the 14,000 teachers still unpaid. 
Inequitable assessments led the Illinois State 
Tax Commission in 1928 to order a reassessment 
of all Cook County property. Legal complica- 
tions have since followed in rapid succession, 
while tax collections fell farther and farther be- 


hind. Only a little over 50 per cent. of the 
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1930 taxes are yet collected, and the 1931 taxes 
will not even be billed for months to come. A 
“tax strike” added to the muddle, and during 
1931 the salaries of teachers were far in ar- 
rears. Teachers have received no pay for May, 
June and December, 1931, as yet, unless they 
have chosen to accept anticipation warrants, 
which are not accepted by the banks, and are 
convertible into cash only at a discount of 25 to 
30 per cent. No salaries whatever have been 
paid for 1932, exeept for January, February 
and March, and the situation of the teaching 
force as school opens is desperate. The Chicago 
schools, deserted by the bankers and the men of 
high finance, are being kept open by the heroic 
loyalty of the teaching force. 

Tracuers of the Denver, Colo., Public Schools 
have voluntarily waived 10 per cent. of their 
salaries for the budget year commencing De- 
cember 1, 1932. Increments provided by the 
salary schedule will be granted before the cut 
is made. Other employees have also accepted 
a ten-per-eent. eut. Savings effected by these 
salary adjustments will amount to approxi- 
mately $450,000. Additional savings of from 
$200,000 to $250,000 must be made in order to 
come within the funds available for the new 
budget year. Decreased assessed valuation and 
shortage in miscellaneous funds compel the 
Board of Education to reduce the budget at 
least $650,000. Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of the Denver Publie Schools, says that 
the necessary savings above those effected by 
salary reductions will be made by inerease in 
the teacher load; reorganization of the school 
staff; carefully planned economies in capital 
outlay and in the purchase of supplies, equip- 
ment, and text-books, and in the expense of 
maintenance and operation of the school plant. 


School Topics, the official publication of the 
Cleveland schools, has been discontinued. This 
paper, which was issued every two weeks for 
the use of teachers, has been in existence for 
a considerable number of years. Its abandon- 
ment, perhaps a temporary one, has been 
brought about by the current financial depres- 
sion. 

CLEVELAND, Columbus, Toledo and Akron 
boards of education have refused to ban mar- 
ried women teachers, although Columbus has 
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requested that such teachers take a year’s leave 
of absence. Both Cleveland and Columbus have 
refused to give employment in the school system 
to husband and wife. 


Tue board of trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has voted to 
cancel the celebration of Founder’s Day for this 
year, which would otherwise have taken place 
October 13. This year’s international exhibition 
of paintings already had been declared off. Ex- 
pense of the two events caused the cancellations. 


COMPLYING with the request of the state de- 
partment of finance that the University of Cali- 
fornia return to the general fund of the state 
a sum proportionate to that saved in other de- 
partments, the regents have agreed to turn back 
from the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year $300,000. According to L. A. Nichols, 
comptroller of the university, this return can be 
made only by salary reductions, which must be 
voluntary. The cut in appropriations came 
after expenses had been estimated and the 
budget prepared for the year. 

AFTER a week of registration, the progressive 
program of the new Bennington College for 
Women, Bennington, Vermont, is well under 
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way. Introductory courses have been organized 
in each of the four divisions, fine arts and 
musi¢, literature, social studies and science, with 
the emphasis upon student activity and investi- 
gation in the laboratories, studios and theater, 
as well as reading and group discussions. Each 
instructor has arranged for individual confer- 
ences with the students who are majoring in his 
field. In order to teach the mechanics of oral 
and written language, the instructors have 
formed workshop groups. Besides planning 
weekly house meetings the students have elected 
representatives to a community council the 
other members of which are the president and 
faculty representatives. This council functions 
according to the suggestions and complaints 
which are brought up in the house meetings 
and forwarded by the representatives of each 
house. Correlation and cooperation between 
students and faculty are thus insured and the 
relationship is hampering to neither. The 
chairman of the board of trustees is Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, professor of the philosophy of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The faculty numbers eighteen, with 
Dr. Robert Devore Leigh, formerly A. Barton 
Hepburn professor of government at Williams 
College, as president. 


DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


THERE is no question that sharpshooters are 
sniping at the college to-day as never before. 
But the college of the good old days, too, drew 
the fire of the critics. 

I have been reading “The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens” (1931), an honest, fearless 
Mr. Steffens went to the 
University of California in 1885. He had had 
good teaching in preparatory school. His 
curiosity had been sharpened by excellent teach- 
ers, and he went with high hopes that the 


and exciting book. 


faculty could help him answer a set of examina- 
tion questions he had ready for them. 

But the California faculty, he tells us in 
Chapter XVI, was not ready for him. “There 
There 
was work to do, knowledge and training to get, 


were no moot questions in Berkeley. 


but not to answer questions. I found myself en- 
gaged as my classmates were, in choosing courses. 
The choice was limited.” His questions were 
philosophical, but before he could get philoso- 
phy, he had to take mathematics, and mathe- 
matics did not interest him. “If,” he writes, 
“the professor who put me off had taken the 
pains to show me the bearing of mathematical 
thought on theoretical logic, I would have under- 
taken the preparation intelligently. But no 
one ever developed for me the relation of any 
of my required subjects to those that attracted 
me. ... The relation of knowledge to life, even 
to student life, was ignored.” He liked history, 
but he neglected it because it was taught as 
“positive knowledge unrelated to polities, art, 
life, or anything else.” 

Mr. Steffens’s comments upon his fellow- 
students sound a familiar note. The professors 
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assumed that the students had “no curiosity or 
the potential love of skill, scholarship, and 
achievement or research.” This assumption was 
right, Mr. Steffens insists, for “most of the 
students had no intellectual curiosity. They 
wanted to be told not only what they had to 
learn, but what they had to want to learn—for 
the purpose of passing. . . . Students selected 
subjects or teachers for a balance of easy and 
hard, to fit their time and yet get through.” 
The first really important question for most of 
them was the choice of a fraternity; the second, 
athletics. 

Despite the faculty and the attitude of his 
fellow students, however, Mr. Steffens did man- 
age to get an education. How he did it he 
shows by two personal experiences which illus- 
trate the method “and show how to circumvent 
the faculty, the other students, and the whole 
college system of mind-fixing.” These are to 
be found in Chapter XVII, “I Become a Stu- 
dent.””’ He had discovered in his “readings of 
literature, philosophy, and political economy 
that history had light to throw upon unhistoriecal 
questions.” So he decided to specialize in his- 
tory. He astonished his professors by doing 
the outside reading and asking for more; he 
himself was amazed to discover that the authori- 
ties themselves disagreed. “The historians did 
not know! History was not a science, but a 
field for research, a field for me, for any young 
man to explore, to make discoveries in and write 
a scientific report about. I was fascinated.” 

Sometime later a second stimulus came to him 
from a discussion carried on until after mid- 
night by two of his professors who represented 
opposite schools of thought. “I had seen,” he 
writes, “two highly trained, well-educated 
Masters of Arts and Doctors of Philosophy 
disagreeing every essential point of 
thought and knowledge. . . . I was stunned by 
the discovery that it was philosophically true, 
in a most literal sense, that nothing is known. 
. .. I read the books over again with a fresh 
eye, with a real interest, and I could see that, 
as in history, so in other branches of knowledge, 
everything was in the air. And I was glad of 
it....I had got the religion of scholarship 
and science.” 
3ut Mr. Steffens had to wait for his junior 


upon 
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and senior years to bring him both experiences. 
For the first two years, then, he was simply in 
college. 

As I considered Mr. Steffens’s criticisms, I 
remembered that two other distinguished Ameri- 
cans, Henry Adams and George Herbert Pal- 
mer, had written in their autobiographies some 
unfavorable comments upon the college of their 
day. Adams’s comments are to be found in 
Chapter IV of “The Education of Henry 
Adams.” 

Henry Adams went to Harvard in 1854. “No 
one took Harvard College seriously,” he writes. 
He admits that it gave its graduates all that 
they needed to become respectable citizens and 
“something of what they wanted to make useful 
ones. Leaders of men it never tried to make.” 
Adams insists that he got little from his teach- 
ers. He turned to writing, but rather from 
instinet than from any guidance his professors 
gave him. He greatly needed the training to be 
had from mathematics, but “here his education 
failed lamentably. . .. Beyond two or three 
Greek plays, the student got nothing from the 
ancient languages. Beyond some incoherent 
theories of free-trade and protection, he got 
little from Political Economy. He could not 
afterwards remember to have heard the name 
of Karl Marx mentioned, or the title of Capital. 
He was equally ignorant of Auguste Comte. 
Chemistry . . . taught him a number of theories 
that befogged his mind for a lifetime. The 
only teaching that appealed to his imagination 
was a course of lectures by Louis Agassiz on 
the Glacial Period and Paleontology, which had 
more influence on his curiosity than the rest of 
the college course altogether. The entire work 
of the four years could have been easily put 
into the work of any four months in after life.” 
Reading and talking with James Russell Lowell 
likewise gave him something, but the total con- 
tribution from the faculty was pitiably small. 

Adams criticizes his fellow students even 
more severely than his teachers. From his col- 
lege mates he got “less than nothing.” And 
yet, he adds, Alexander Agassiz, Phillips 
Brooks, H. H. Richardson and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (the distinguished jurist) were in col- 
lege at the same time! His class—the Class of 
1858—was good enough of a sort, one infers— 
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“quietly penetrating and aggressively common- 
place,—pleasant to live with’; but for some 
reason its members taught Adams little. 

His judgment of the Harvard influence can 
perhaps best be summed up in the following 
quotation: “Harvard College was a negative 


force, and negative forces have value. Slowly 
it weakened the violent political bias of child- 
hood, not by putting interests in its place, but 
by mental habits which have no bias at all. It 
would also have weakened the literary bias, if 
Adams had been capable of finding other amuse- 
ment, but the climate kept him steady to desul- 
tory and useless reading.” And later: “Socially 
or intellectually, the college was for him nega- 
tive and in some ways mischievous. It eulti- 
vated a weakness [the habit of looking at life 
as an affair of society] which needed no culti- 
vation. If it had helped to make men of the 
world, or give the manners and instincts of any 
profession—such as temper, patience, courtesy, 
or a faculty of profiting by the social defects of 
opponents—it would have been education better 
worth having than mathematies or languages; 
but so far as it helped to make anything, it 
helped only to make the college standard per- 
manent through life. The Bostonian educated 
at Harvard remained a collegian, if he stuck 
only to what the college gave him.” 

Professor George Herbert Palmer, the dis- 
tinguished philosopher, published his “Auto- 
biography of a Philosopher” in 1930. His 
criticism of Harvard during his days as a stu- 
dent, from 1860 to 1864, is more severe than 
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Adams’s. “Harvard College reached its lowest 
point during my college course,” he says. “All 
teaching was of a low order. The personality 
of only two teachers impressed me, Torrey in 
history, Gurney in Latin; perhaps I should add 
Sophocles in Greek, through his picturesque re- 
moteness. Such a curriculum—and it was no 
worse than in other colleges—would seem to 
have been arranged by a lunatie and to be valu- 
able only as preparing the way for an Eliot. 
But that would be a mistaken judgment. While 
students found little to attract them in the offi- 
cial programme, they had four free years to 
devote to sports, society, discussion, friendships, 
and the pursuit of individual tastes. There was 
enormous waste, of course. But any of us who 
cared for intellectual things enjoyed an elective 
system of our own. I, up to the limit of my 
eyesight, read Poetry, Philosophy, and History, 
committing great quantities of Poetry to mem- 
ory at times when I could not read.” (Quota- 
tions from pages 12-14). 

This, then, is the way that at least three intel- 
lects of no mean order felt about their college 
work. If the professors of 1932 can not teach 
and do not inspire, neither did the professors 
of 1860. If the students of 1932 have no intel- 
lectual curiosity and are interested mainly in 
athletics and fraternities, they do not differ 
from the students of 1885. 

And yet—out of those days came giants, 
among them Steffens and Adams and Palmer. 


STANLEY S. SWARTLEY 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


PROFESSORS AND POLITICS 

THE influence of the Academe has with em- 
barrassing effect made itself felt in the polities 
of Connecticut. This fall at least five pro- 
fessors are running for office in the state, not to 
mention the candidacy of Mr. T. A. D. Jones, 
Yale’s former football coach, for Congressman 
in the 3rd (New Haven) District. Two years 
ago, the Democrats chose Professor Wilbur L. 
Cross, dean of the Yale Graduate School and 
editor of The Yale Review, to be their candi- 
date for governor. Considerably to his own sur- 
prise, he was elected. On his military staff he 


appointed Professor Herbert L. Seward, of 
Yale, and Major James J. Tunney, occasional 
lecturer at the same institution. 

But Governor Cross was not the first member 
of a faculty to become a factor in current Con- 
necticut politics. Professor Hiram Bingham, 
of the History Department of Yale, had in 1924 
achieved the distinction, unique in the state, of 
being elected governor and senator in the same 
year. He chose to be a senator and, having 
served two years of the late Senator Brandegee’s 
unexpired term and the full term commencing in 
1926, he is a candidate for re-election to the 
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Senate this fall. Opposing him, in a rebellious 
wing of the Republican party, is Professor Mil- 
ton C. Conover, of the Political Science Depart- 
ment of Yale. Supporting Professor Conover, 
and himself candidate for Governor, is Pro- 
fessor Albert Levitt, late of the Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Law, who, at the Independent Repub- 
lican Convention, was nominated by Professor 
Irving Fisher, of the Economics Department of 
Yale. Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of the 
Yale Philosophy Department, is the regular Re- 
publican candidate for Congressman-at-Large. 

For those who look for guidance from the 
universities, the situation is difficult. The hope 
of the insurgent Professors Conover and Levitt 
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is to draw enough votes from the regular Repub- 
lican ticket to send their professional colleagues, 
Professors Bingham and Bakewell, back to the 
cloisters. Professor Cross, the head of the 
Democratic party, will benefit by any success 
the Independent Republicans may gain, though 
his candidacy is viewed by the Independents 
with only less alarm than that of the regular 
Republican professors. Only by the most judi- 
cious ticket-splitting this fall can a citizen in 
Connecticut avoid voting to deprive the state of 
the services of a faculty member, or, looked at 
in a different light, to deprive a university of 
the services of one of its most distinguished men 
of letters—New York Herald-Tribune. 


REPORTS 


EFFECT OF MARYLAND’S EQUALIZA- 
TION FUND AND PROGRAM OF 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ON 
COUNTY SCHOOL TAX RATES 


INCREASE IN TAXABLE WEALTH 


From 1921 to 1931 the assessable wealth tax- 
able at the full rate for county purposes has 
increased in every county in the state of Mary- 
land, chiefly because of new construction, water- 
front development and the organization of new 
corporations or the expansion of old ones. For 
the 23 counties as a group, the 1921 assessable 
basis of $565,289,000 has increased to $923,203,- 
000, a gain of $357,914,000, or 63 per cent. 
Comparison of these particular dates is made, 
because the earlier year is the one before the 
equalization fund was distributed, and the latter 
year shows the effect of ten years of the equali- 
zation fund program. 


ScHoo, Tax Rates Remain RatTHeR CONSTANT 


Because of the increase in the taxable wealth 
and in state aid for equalization and high 
schools, it has been possible for the counties as 
a group to carry their greatly enlarged and im- 
proved school programs with only a slight in- 
crease in the county school tax rates from 1922 
to 1932. The average rate was 66 cents in 1922 
and is 69 cents in 1932. 

In the ten-year period, not all the counties 
have shown an inerease in county school tax 


rate. Five counties which had high tax rates to 
earry an inferior school program have been able 
to decrease their school tax rates between twenty 
cents and one cent as a result of their eligibility 
for participation in the equalization fund. Be- 
eause of unusual increases in taxable wealth, 
four counties have lower school tax rates in 
1932 than they had in 1922. 

Five counties which had exceedingly limited 
school programs in 1922 from the point of view 
of proportion of trained teachers, opportuni- 
ties for high-school edueation and consolidated 
schools with transportation, had to inerease 
their low 1922 county school tax rates at least to 
the rate paid in the average county (67 cents) 
in order to receive state aid from the equaliza- 
tion fund for their improved and enlarged 
school programs. In addition, three counties 
which had very low schoo] tax rates in 1922 
extended and improved their school programs 
so that their school tax rates in 1932 are closer 
to those paid in the average county, although 
these counties are not eligible to receive the 
equalization fund. 


INCREASES IN CouNTy AND State SCHOOL 
CurRENT ExPENSE FunpDs 
The expenditures for school current expenses 
from county funds and state funds have in- 
creased in every Maryland county between 1922 
and 1932. In the twelve counties which rank 
lowest in their financial ability to earry the 
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state’s minimum program, the inerease in re- 
ceipts from county funds for the ten-year period 
is small compared with the increase in state 
funds. 


Tax RATES REQUIRED FOR SCHOOL 
MAINTENANCE BUDGETS 


If the twenty-three counties had earried their 
entire school current expense budgets without 
state aid, the tax rates for school current ex- 
pense would have increased on the average only 
four cents, from 93 to 97 cents, in the ten-year 
period. The range, however, was wide in 1922 
between the county which could have earried 
an exceedingly limited program on a rate of 
$1.38, and the county which would have re- 
quired the lowest rate, 74 cents. Now, how- 
ever, that conditions in the matter of trained 
teachers and opportunities to attend consoli- 
dated elementary schools and high schools are 
more nearly equalized among the counties, the 
rates which would be necessary in 1932 to carry 
the school programs, were there no state aid, 
would have a much wider range, from 64 cents 
to $1.96. In other words, to do practically a 
similar job, without state aid, one county would 
have to tax itself over three times the amount 
necessary in another county. 

Although the state aid represents only one 
cent more in county tax rate for the eounties 
as a group, from 27 to 28 cents in the ten-year 
period, the way it is distributed among the 
counties in relieving their tax rates differs con- 
siderably at the two dates. In 1922 state aid 
represented a tax rate of 17 cents in the county 
with relatively greatest financial wealth, while 
at the opposite extreme, it represented a tax 
rate of 68 cents in the county of least wealth. 
In short, state aid in 1922 meant four times as 
much to the poorest county as it did to the 
In 1932, with the equaliza- 
tion fund in effect, state aid represented a tax 
rate of 13 cents in the county of greatest wealth 
as against $1.20 in the county of least wealth. 
It meant nine times as much to the poorest 
county as it meant to the wealthiest county. 

Every county in Maryland has a trained 
teaching staff which is working under ihe lead- 
ership of professionally qualified superinten- 
dents and give increasingly 
thorough and efficient instruction to the chil- 


wealthiest county. 


supervisors to 
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dren of the county. Because of the excellent 
plan for distributing state aid to schools, no 
county is having to tax itself unreasonably to 
carry its greatly expanded and improved school 
program. 

Not only is the education boys and girls are 
receiving valuable to themselves, but it is essen- 
tial if the benefits of a civilized society, as we 
now know them, are to be perpetuated for the 
local community, county and state. “To fail 
adequately to educate a generation of children 
can only be compared in its harmful results to 
the flooding of the mines, to the destruction of 
industrial plants and machinery, and to the 
wanton destruction of the soil. Education is 
a fundamental necessity, to be classed along 
with food, clothing and shelter.” Fletcher Har- 
per Swift, expert in school finance on the fae- 
ulty of the University of California, has de- 
scribed the Maryland plan for distributing 
school funds as “perhaps the most far-reaching 
and scientific method from the standpoint of 
equalizing school revenues of any state in the 
Union.” 

Apert §. Cook, 
State Superintendent of Schools 


THE NEW REFORMS OF THE POLISH 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

THE Polish educational system, which has 
undergone several radical changes since the 
formation of the new Polish state, especially 
regarding the secondary schools, still lacks the 
organization which would satisfy the present 
needs of that state. The reforms which would 
improve the situation are, however, not lacking. 
We can remind ourselves of the proposal of 
1927, which was not adopted for its radical and 
utopian character; or the promising experimen- 
tation of the “Zwiazku zawodoweho nauczye- 
ielstwa Polskich szk6] srednich,” where nearly 
all modern didactic and organization plans were 
tried out. In spite of these individual, though 
interesting attempts, the average of the system 
is rather low, especially in the outlying districts 
of the state. The original idea of the five-years 
secondary school, based on the seven-years 
grammar school (the reform of 1921-1922), has 
been put into practice in very few places, be- 
cause too many seven-years grammar schools 
have been lacking. It has been necessary to 
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establish three- or four-years preparatory 
schools, so that the children from the village 
schools may enter a second school. This state 
of affairs still exists in Poland. The five-year 
secondary school is divided into a classic branch 
(with the emphasis on Latin and Greek), 
humanitarian (Latin and modern languages), 
mathematical-natural sciences, and an experi- 
mental type of a modern humanitarian branch 
(two modern languages). 

These conditions, complicated by the remains 
of the Russian and Austrian school organiza- 
tions and numerous private schools, can not 
satisfy. A solution has been sought for some 
years—a solution which would answer the needs 
of the citizens as well as the financial abilities 
of the state and its citizens. Quite recently the 
Polish ministry of education announced a plan 
for the reorganization of the Polish schools. 
The compulsory attendance of a child begins in 
the seventh year. The first four years of the 
grammar school will be devoted to general in- 
struction. The next two years will depend on 
the regional needs; the instruction will be dif- 
ferent for the agricultural districts, industrial 
districts and cities. The seventh and final year 
will be spent for the education of an average 
level. This system, it is hoped, will benefit the 
incomplete schools as well as serve the needs of 
the individual regions of the country. The use- 
fulness of the plan will be seen in the future, 
of course. The Austrian and Czechoslovak sys- 
tems also had plans for regionalism, which were 
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applied hardly anywhere; where they were put 
into practice they proved to be of little value. 

At the end of the sixth year, the pupils may 
enter either the professional or the six-years 
secondary school. During the first four years of 
attendance at the latter, instruction will be 
given in general culture, and the graduates will 
have the right to enter all occupations, for which 
complete secondary education is necessary. The 
courses of the last two years of this secondary 
school will prepare for the universities and 
other high institutions of learning, according to 
their individual needs. 

Such is the general outline of the proposed 
reform. As far as the reform concerns the 
secondary school, we can see here an echo of 
the old European school, reorganized by the 
Jesuits. We ean still find traces of this idea 
in some Swiss secondary schools, in France 
and especially in Sweden and Norway. The 
preparatory branch of the secondary school was 
also recently introduced in Roumania. The 
shortening of the attendance at the secondary 
school for those who do not aim to enter a 
higher institution of learning seems to be rather 
useful, especially for the students of the poorer 
classes of Poland. At the same time, the two 
preparatory years are bound to raise the level 
of the students entering universities, ‘and will 
also prevent the growth of the ranks of students 
failing in their subjects. 

JosePH S. Roucek 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENT BUDGETS 

THE question of student finances is impor- 
tant in two ways. It represents not only an 
interesting problem in consumption, but also a 
special phase of general educational costs. For 
some years the writer has been collecting data 
on student expenditures at Indiana University, 
a school that may be considered a fairly repre- 
sentative state university.1. To facilitate com- 
parison of the figures for different years we 

1A detailed discussion of the findings will be 


found in the Indiana University Alumni Quarterly 
for October, 1932. 





have constructed an index number, taking the 
average expenditure per student for the college 
year, 1925-26, namely, $911, as a base of $100. 
Our figures are based upon data secured by 
means of questionnaires and personal inter- 
views, drawn from representative groups, and 
collected in sufficient amount to represent a fair 
sampling of the student body.? 

The average expenditure per student at In- 
diana University for 1931-32 was $729.60, giv- 

2 As our results are derived from sampling, the 


figures and averages given should be considered as 
representative rather than absolute. 
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ing an index number of 80.1. In the table 
below we present our index numbers for the 
past seven years, together with the cost of 
living index numbers of the National Industrial 
Conference Board and Irving Fisher’s index 
numbers of wholesale commodity prices. 
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Year Year 





1925-26. 100.0 1926 103.8 1926 100.0 
1926-27... 91.3 1927 101.6 1927 94.2 
1927-28... 95.7 1928 100.4 1928 98.2 
1928-29... 93.0 1929 100.0 1929 96.3 
1929-30... 96.3 1930 96.2 1930 86.3 
1930-31... 91.9 1931 86.7 1931 714 
1931-32... 80.1 1932 80.1 1932 63.7 
(Feb.)* (Feb.)* 





These figures show that our index number for 
last year was the lowest for the entire period, 
and also that it marked the sharpest change for 
any single year. For the whole period it has 
fallen somewhat less than the Industrial Con- 
ference Board index number and very much 
less than Fisher’s. As compared with the gen- 
eral trend of the business cycle, it shows a con- 
siderable lag, actually rising in 1929-30 and 
declining rather moderately in 1930-31. On the 
whole, the figures bring out quite clearly the 
relative inelasticity of student expenditures. 

Figures for the different sexes and years are 
as follows: 


Average for all students occu $729.60 
oe OS ANE NNR ores stipdiaccsrcn cea 749.57° 
“s OO ARIE WR ORR oa vecncsessiessnicctseeunsee 703.61° 
8 Or MONON TNE ssa scccntecoon 837.59 
vs OES HOMO P MOM sos cscccsccesestcos 748.62 
ee £€ sophomore MEN ©... 806.56 
ae €€ freshman MEN o.com 605.53 

3 1923 = 100. 


#1926 =100. Based upon the prices of 200 rep- 
resentative commodities. 

5 The index numbers for 1932 are not complete 
at this time. We have used the figures for Feb- 
tuary, because that month represents approxi- 
mately the middle of the college year. 
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Average for senior WOMEN once 685.79 
*¢ 66 JUMIOT WOMEN ......ccccmersessn 707.81 
oh ‘¢ sophomore women .............. 747.53 
ee ‘¢ freshman women .............. 673.30 


It will be noted that the averages run consid- 
erably higher for the men than for the women, 
and that the first-year students, both men and 
women, spend the least. Regarding extremes, 
it may be stated that the highest budget re- 
ported was $1,633, and the lowest $280. Both 
of these figures were for men. The highest 
budget reported by a woman was $1,499.50, and 
the lowest $290. 

The distribution of the budget total over the 
various items of student expenditure is shown 
in the following table: 








Percentage Percentage 























of total of total 

for men for women 
Food 28.8 28.1 
Room 16.7 17.4 
53131311 7 Rene eee aie eens 10.6 18.5 
Contingent fees . eas 12.6 13.6 
Books 3.3 3.7 
Transportation 0.0.0 4.0 3.9 
Medical and dental . 5.0 8 
Contributions ....... - 9 aa 
Recreation ........... 7.0 1.9 
Fraternity fees "3 7.7 6.2 
Incidental o...ccccccssccensese 7.4 5.2 

100.0 100.0 





In the matter of expenditures we find that 
students in large institutions fall into sharply 
defined groups. For example, our figures show 
that for the year 1931-32 the average expen- 
diture for men in the college of arts and sciences 
at Indiana University exceeded the average for 
men in the school of commerce and finance by 
more than $100. The difference shown in the 
expenditure of the women in the same groups 
was even greater. The outstanding group dif- 
ference, however, is concerned with membership 
in Greek letter social organizations. Proof of 
this appears in the following table: 

6 These averages have not been adjusted to ac- 
count for the varying numbers of students in the 
different classes. In comparing these with the 


average for all students it should also be borne in 
mind that the majority of students at Indiana 


are men, 
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Average for Average for 











men women 

7 : « = 

a a off 

a0 = &0 = 

6 5 5 5 
Food 234.39 192.85 228.65 173.99 
Room 134.78 113.05 135.31 115.53 
Clothing 89.15 64.45 165.71 109.43 
Contingent fees 100.35 91.73 90.09 102.76 
Books 22.37 25.76 26.47 26.31 
Transportation 33.88 25.65 26.41 26.46 

Medical and 

dental 7.44 7.01 7.26 4.61 
Contributions 8.06 5.09 5.39 4.65 
Recreation 72.92 41.54 13.24 11.87 
Fratern.ty fees 95.56 4.52" 92.37 3.087 
Incidentals 55.87 50.08 46.01 28.41 
854.77 621.73 836.91 607.10 





According to our data, approximately 40 per 
cent. of the men and 50 per cent. of the women 
keep detailed accounts of their personal expen- 
ditures. The percentage of first-year men keep- 
ing accounts is practically the same as for 
first-year women, but during the college course 
the men tend to give up the practice, while the 
percentage of women keeping accounts tends to 
increase. 

There appears to be a considerable increase 
in the amount of life insurance carried by col- 
lege students. Our reports show that 58 per 
cent. of the men and almost 30 per cent. of the 
women carry insurance. For the insured men 
the average carried is 
$2,780 and for the insured women $1,195. The 
popular amount of insurance is $1,000, 30 per 
cent. of the insured men and 65 per cent. of the 
insured women carrying policies of this amount. 
With the men the $5,000 policy comes second 
in order of frequency, while with the women 
policies of $2,000 hold second place. The en- 
dowment plan of insurance easily holds first 
place, over 44 per cent. of the policies held by 
men and 48 per cent. of the policies held by 
Most of the remain- 


amount of insurance 


women being of this type. 
ing policies represent either the twenty payment 


7 These items represent fees for honor societies, 
departmental clubs, ete. 
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plan or ordinary life. About 5 per cent. of the 
students, both men and women, carry accident 
insurance. 

Of the students reporting, 49 per cent. stated 
that they had to assist, in some measure at least, 


in defraying their expenses at college. Fifteen 
per cent. of the men and 17 per cent. of the 
women claimed to be wholly dependent upon 
their own earnings. While many of our stu- 
dents manage to get along by working during 
vacation periods, our figures show that last year 
approximately 45 per cent. of the men and 28 
per cent. of the women were earning some 
money during the school year. The amount of 
time involved varied according to groups and 
years, but represented an average, for those 
working, of slightly over 17 hours per week. 
While it is true that many of these students 
were not registered for full college work, the 
evidence appears to be conclusive that a large 
number are carrying altogether too heavy a load. 

While only a limited amount of information 
has been secured on the expenditures of gradu- 
ate students, the figures received show that the 
unmarried graduate students tend to spend con- 
siderably less than undergraduates. The aver- 
age budget for the unmarried graduate students 
reporting last year was $638.12. 

The general conclusions resulting from this 
study may be summarized as follows: (1) When 
compared with the figures reported from similar 
institutions the student expenses at Indiana 
University appear to be fairly representative; 
(2) men in college spend considerably more, on 
the average, than the women; (3) student bud- 
gets are much less elastic than general com- 
modity price levels; (4) student expenses vary 
greatly with student groupings, the most strik- 
ing examples of this being found when we com- 
pare the budgets of organized and unorganized 
students; (5) the amount of life insurance car- 
ried by students in college shows a gradual 
increase; (6) when compared with the general 
variations of the business cycle, the student 
budget curve shows a distinet lag; (7) many 
students are carrying a serious burden by at- 
tempting to earn too large a proportion of their 
funds while enrolled in school. 

JAMES E. Morrat 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


POLITICS IN SCHOOL 

Way should I obey a law put over on us by 
a lot of blue-noses? Why shouldn’t I vote for 
my friend? Whose business is it how much we 
spend to elect our candidate? These questions, 
says Sociologist Ross, in his new edition of 
civic, political sociology for high schools,! should 
be thrashed out in public schools. Education 
was made a charge on everybody’s earnings in 
order that government might serve everybody 
fairly in our civic life. There is need, right now, 
that the last idealism of the Fathers of the Re- 
public be restored. My idea, continues this 
realist, Ross, is to fit the youth for good citizen- 
ship by ridding his mind of common fallacies 
which otherwise may rule it as long as he lives. 

With snap and vigor this book puts em- 
phasis upon the need of going into life with an 
understanding of its social problems: the spread 
of machine processes, unemployment, public 
health, government regulation of business, free 
speech, personal independence, world peace, true 
democracy, ete. 

Five principal drives are needed: 

Put young men into the key positions. Men 
over forty-five are ossified as far as progress 
is concerned. I'll say there are notable excep- 
tions. Brother Ross is 66. 

Get the able men into high places. Govern- 
ment requires the highest sort of capacity. You 
are ashamed of a large per cent. of the nitwits 
who get themselves nominated. 

Preserve individual initiative and encourage 
it. 

Provide for competent examinations of the 
work of your public servants. 

Institute measurement and accounting for 
public business: poor-relief, reformation of de- 
linquents, factory discipline, highway construc- 
tions, ete. Your money is being wasted by 
officials who have no follow up. 

Dr. Ross is at his best in this book. He 

1Edward Alsworth Ross, ‘‘Civie Sociology.’’ 


World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 415 
pp. $1.80. 





counts the gains democracy has made; he notes 
the reasons why it lags behind: he preaches an 
informed patriotism that knows the glaring de- 
fects of our present limping self-government; 
he considers the public school the most suitable 
agency to produce a republic comparable to the 
expectations of its founders. 


EVANSVILLE AGAIN 

EVANSVILLE has grown to be something of a 
Mecea for schoolmen interested in training for 
citizenship: by practice in school. Remembering 
what the visitors chiefly want to know, Assis- 
tant Principal Stratton has printed a bright 
booklet? on the Central High School plan. How 
it grew, how boys and girls go to the elementary 
schools to explain the system. How parents’ 
meetings are used to set it forth. The 1932 
students’ constitution is printed in full. School- 
master Stratton tells the tale completely but 
modestly withal. 


A NEW DEAL 

VeRY much up to the minute and pushing 
cautiously into the future, Stuart Chase, son of 
a public accountant, and now a forty-four year 
old Harvard graduate, professional accountant 
and economist, government trade investigator 
and student of labor, puts Old Man Depression 
on the hospital table and gives you the diag- 
nosis and treatment indicated.° 

Up to 1930, Americans had no interest in 
economic change. Politics and government were 
laughed at and neglected. Schools and colleges 
went blithely about their polishing up the past 
and offering it as a beautiful antique, for orna- 
ment pretty much. Economics in the class- 
room was an armchair product. Outside, it 
was the pleasant and stimulating game of try- 
ing to get rich. At last, by 1932, the perpetual 
motion financial machine has stripped its gears, 

2J. C. Stratton, ‘‘Student Government.’’ Cen- 
tral High School Press, Evansville, Indiana. 38 
pp. 15 cents. 


3 Stuart Chase, ‘‘A New Deal.’’ The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 257 pp. $2.50. 
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and economie change has become imperative. 
Phrases proclaiming the imperishable traditions 
of democracy stand suspect and tottering. Pro- 
ponents of a system of education suitable to the 
growth of the nation put forth the truism in 
1787 that cooperative government is a business. 
The citizen must be educated in political econ- 
omy, the conservation of wealth for the general 
welfare. Twenty-five years ago Thomas Balliet 
was telling high-school managers they couldn’t 
prepare intelligent citizens unless every boy and 
girl was schooled in politics and economics. No 
sooner had William John Cooper become United 
States Commissioner of Education than he 
spread the same opinion. 

Stuart Chase asks what are the lines of eco- 
nomics the citizens need. He traces the causes 
of present troubles. He simplifies the confused 
notions of inflation, deflation, frozen assets, cor- 
poration methods, profits, wages, government 
“interference,” and the various terms that have 
come into the vocabulary of a bewildered world 
during the last few serious years. 

The schoolmaster of my youth would have 
been ashamed to be misty on the rules of gram- 
mar, or on the author of any classical maxim. 
He, his frock coat and high hat are being pushed 
aside by the claimant that public education’s 
main duty is to inform people upon public 
affairs. He will seize Chase’s book on account 
of its directness, breadth and simplicity. 


ECONOMICS WITHOUT BOREDOM 

“Trou shalt give them economies,” said one 
commencement orator after another, echoing the 
old proponents of public education when the 
Republic first began. 

In spite of the liveliest teachers I have known 
to handle it the subject has, alas, to most high- 
school boys and girls, been drab enough. 

Not so as Woodward‘ treats it! Here is a 
writer who erstwhile made Washington and 
Grant very much alive in his biographies, now 
setting himself to clear the befuddlement that 
obseures the causes and the remedies of our 
present unhappy state. He makes them so 
astonishingly simple that you are reminded of 
the countryman who, hearing Beecher preach, 
concluded the divine was no great man “be- 
cause I understood every point he made.” 


4W. E. Woodward, ‘‘Money for To-morrow.’’ 
Liveright, 
$2.00. 


Incorporated, New York. 315 pp. 
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Economist Woodward sees the absurdity of 
a tarifi-walled nation, with factories equipped to 
make twice as much as ean be sold, cutting wages 
when the need is for consumers with money to 
buy. We have grown up under a system of 
government which has allowed the few to reap 
the profits from natural resources, science and 
machinery, heaping up money in the hands of 
a few men who can not eat any more nor wear 
any more clothes than they do. They can and 
do put their wealth into making more things 
which they can not use and the impoverished 
publie can not buy. “I hope you will not en- 
joy reading this book,” says Writer Woodward, 
“T don’t want to be clever, amusing or bril- 
liant. I want to present a handful of facts 
and a few ideas.” Nevertheless, he is brilliant 
and bright by illuminating in his application of 
the common man’s common sense to affairs we 
have been taught to believe beyond our compre- 
hension: fictional money, price levels, over-pro- 
duction, real and apparent wages, foreign trade, 
tariff, reparations, stock market, deflation, 
frozen assets, unemployment, depression and 
the function of you and your government in the 
premises. 

You might call this a touching story, not in 
the sense of a sobbing tale, but a book that 
gets under your own skin all the way through. 
No small feature of interest is in the conversa- 
tions Mr. Woodward gives you with critics of his 
statements. High-school students will be held 
by the clarity and vivacity of the style. Every- 
body is concerned with the problems. Wood- 
ward makes even statistics gleam. He can not 
keep the sparkle out of his style. 


THE CHANGING HISTORIES 

Two notable arrivals from the American house 
of Maemillan are new histories.® 

When I was walking down from Coopers- 
town to Binghamton, one stretch was between 
Bainbridge and Windsor, N. Y., twenty miles 
of autumn glory, yellow fields, russet woods, 
generous farmhouses and the companionable 
Susquehanna trotting amiably alongside. This 
portion took me through Afton Village. How 
do you and I know but that one of the boys 

5 Carleton J. H. Hayes, ‘‘A Political and Cul- 
tural History of Modern Europe.’’ 865 pp. 
$3.50. Frederick C. Dietz, ‘‘ Political and Social 


History of England.’’ 786 pp. $3.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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talked with there was young Carleton Hayes, 
the doctor’s son? For my memory prompter, 
“Leaders in Education”® tells me he was born 
there and still calls it home. If I talked with 
that lad you may be sure he regaled me with 
stories of the Indians, the old canoe days, the 
river rafts, the coming of the railroads, the 
making of butter tubs and firkins. For Hayes 
is a born historian, he published his first book at 
27, and has, to my knowledge at least, sixteen 
bound books to his eredit. Teaching history 
as professor of it in his own Columbia Uni- 
versity he truly knows how to write teachably. 
This last volume, “Modern Europe,” begun 
twenty years ago, brought out in 1916, went 
through twenty-two successive printings up to 
May, 1931, and is now, in many respects, a new 
work. 

I regret to tell you that neither in high school 
or college did my teachers attend to much in 
history other than strife for territory and rule. 
The nations, in my mind, were strings of events, 
each national thread untangled with any other 
except when a war brought two or more to- 
gether. In his chapters on political ideas, eco- 
nomic change, and intellectual awakening, His- 
torian Hayes preserves a coherence in the doings 
of Christendom that makes the subsequent 
stories of the growth of separate powers remain 
in the picture. There follows a series of bril- 
liant surveys of the intellectual, industrial and 
esthetic revolutions, and their social effects, be- 
ginning with the American breakaway, narrat- 
ing the French revolution, and the eras of 
Napoleon and Metternich. Volume II, to cover 
the same field from 1830 to now, is promised 
soon. 

Professor Dietz, of the Chair of History, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gives you social and political 
England from the beginnings until 1932. It, 
too, moves with vivacious interest without any 
impairment of the dignity we have been bred to 
expect in the treatment of racial advance. The 
Hayes book abounds’ with new engravings. 
Professor Dietz has chosen not to run any, but 
you will not miss them. He holds interest by 
the selection and arrangement of his matter. 

Buffon, from a single tooth, could picture the 
whole animal that shed it. In many passages 


6 J. McKeen Cattell, ‘‘ Leaders in Education.’’ 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
pp. $10. 
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here, you could find basis for belief that the 
author, as he is, is an American writing in ~ 
1932. The methods of capitalist merchants from 
Edward III to Henry VI, by which legislation 
was made to play into the hands of capitalists, 
are written by an author familiar with Con- 
gressional lobbies for tariff and with the clever 
politics of the light and power magnates of to- 
day. The organization of a fifteenth century 
baron for plunder and for police protection 
reads like an outline of the system of Al. 
Capone. English hard times in 1886 is a good 
picture of American depression in 1932. Never 
is Dr. Dietz so bromidie as to call your atten- 
tion to these parallels. Nor did Dr. Hayes do 
so in his volume. That is one of the qualities 
which make the book particularly teachable. 
Both of them are provocative of comparison of 
what was with what is. Both are strong in the 
good old idea ascribed to Father Herder that 
“We study history in order to learn from the 
mistakes of the past how to order the future.” 
The authors suppress no essentials that might 
interfere with hero worship. Cromwell, Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Tom Payne, Gladstone, and all, 
have their mistakes and the consequent delay 
of progress plainly recorded. In these books, 
he who runs may read that the function of his- 
tory, as a direct contribution to the citizen’s 
understanding of his government, politics, eco- 
nomics and social necessities, is coming into edu- 
cational texts. 


MASTER OF MONEY 


In your teaching the mistakes of the economic 
system which has brought us into this depres- 
sion I recommend “Incredible Carnegie.’”’ 
Here’s a biography that takes you on a gallop 
along with the canny Scot joking his way 
through Homestead massacres, success at any 
price, hob-a-nobs with Congressional commit- 
tees, kings and emperors, loads of organs put 
into churches, libraries labeled “Carnegie” set 
up in thousands of towns. Here is an epic 
of brave giants lining their pockets at your 
expense and playing the coward when it profits. 
The rich we have always with us. Get ac- 
quainted. There’s not a dull minute in this 
travel with the victor from Dunfermline to 

7John K. Winkler, ‘‘Incredible Carnegie.’’ 


The Vanguard Press, 100 5th Avenue, New York. 
307 pp. $3.50. 
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Sleepy-Hollow graveyard. Author Winkler, by 
mere collection of events, has produced a suc- 
cession of thrills. 


KEEPING US UPS 


Our town librarian remarked yesterday that 
teachers and school people who come to look 
up matters are still in the old encyclopedia 
They don’t know how to find anything 
up-to-date. Even our own people have said 
this of us. President Eliot, in one of his books, 
remarks that the schoolmaster doesn’t find things 
out until 50 years after well-informed people 
know them. He said this when you were very 
young. But alackadaisy! Our own Werrett W. 
Charters announced yesterday that the best of 
Harold Rugg calls us 


stage. 


us are ten years behind. 
school folks laggards. 

The librarians are amazingly ahead of us in 
knowledge of where to find the latest word on 
any topic. They always run to the Wilson 
volumes. 

Who is Wilson? 

Back in the old days when Jim Hill and I 
were building the Great Northern Empire, he 
owning a railroad and I ornamenting his pay- 
roll, I used to pass the University Bookstore on 
the campus in Minneapolis. Young Halsey Wil- 
son was running it. He had worked his way 
through the State University delivering news- 
papers to President Northrup and the faculty. 
They let him into a basement room in the ad- 
ministration building where he set up shelves 
and put on sale the books and stationery the 
students used. “Halsey never let you go with- 
out,” Frank Whitney told me. “If you wanted 
only five cents worth of a certain kind of pen 
Halsey would send to the end of the world for 
it.” Wilson set up a university post office in 
his store and cultivated the art of talking books 
with his customers. The time consumed in look- 
ing through a pile of publishers’ catalogues for 
prices, when buyers did not know the house 
that printed what they wanted, suggested to 
this bookseller the monthly publication of an 
It would cost $500 a year, 
It would re- 


omnibus catalogue. 
if Wilson did all the work on it. 


8 Education Index. Art Index. Agricultural 
Index. Industrial Arts Index. Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Essay Index. Book Re- 


view. Digest. Cumulative Book Index. H. W. 


Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York. 
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quire 500 subscribers at a dollar each to break 
even. He sent out his prospectus. <A Pitts- 
burgh bookshop took the first bite, John Wana- 
maker, the second. The project lost money 
every year and Wilson hung en. He saved the 
types and issued bound lists of the books of 
the year. His own printer did the composition. 
Wilson read the proof and made mistakes. One 
catalogue bore the dreadful entry: “Baptists, 
see also Drunkards.” Today this book-list is 
the monumental “United States Catalogue” of 
American books in print on Jan. 1, 1928, with 
575,000 entries alphabetized by authors, by titles, 
and by subject. The supplements for 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932, add the new books of each 
year and, from 1930, include books published 
in the English language anywhere. Each month 
is issued an index eumulative from the first of 
the year. 

But publishers are concentrated in the East. 
So see the Wilson people shedding good-by 
tears by the banks of the laughing water and 
loading the plant upon the ears. On the shore 
of the Harlem, at 950 University Avenue, oppo- 
site a station of the New York Sixth and Ninth 
Avenue elevated railways you will find the 
company in its own buildings. It will pay you 
to go up and see what an assemblage of experts 
do to elassify and coordinate the world’s daily 
output of knowledge. A visit will give you 
good hints for managing your own office. You 
will be taken by a guide through the various 
editorial rooms of the standard catalog for pub- 
lie libraries, the children’s catalog, the high- 
school library catalog, the index to plays, the 
song index, the annual digest of book reviews, 
the essay index, the periodical-literature index, 
the international index, the debate handbooks, 
and books of collected articles on various 
special subjects. You will be shown the lino- 
typers putting these books into print, the bind- 
ers making them into durable volumes, the 
shippers sending them all over the world. 
There is a magazine library with miles of shelv- 
ing filled with periodicals old and new. Writers 
insistent on having an old article entire are 
furnished a photostat print of what they want. 

This is the service our town librarian told me 
the school people should know. Evidently it is 
paying its way, which means that the spread of 
knowledge, in which all educators are interested, 
is going grandly on. If you wish to Wilsonize 
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your mind you can ask the founder for one of 
his books telling how it is done. 


THE BROADER PSYCHOLOGY 

As soon as science definitely overthrows an 
old belief or comes forward with new discov- 
eries of importance, remark Professors Wheeler 
and Perkins, teaching should have the ad- 
vantage of a revision. To do this for educa- 
tional psychology they offer their big book in 
human-nature engineering.® Don’t skip their 
short preface, it is a survey of the mistaken as- 
sumptions that have obstructed education from 
performing the service of improving the art of 
living. Psychology must give up its narrow 
field as the mechanism of sensations and re- 
flexes and be also the study and improvement 
of man’s ideals. These authors consider the 
experiments of the researchers and carry them 
into implications that will guide instruction. 
You will experience much unlearning of old be- 
liefs as you study this work. 

Beginning with a broad view of the teaching 
task you come through human nature reduced 
to laws, the evolution of the learning process, 
behavior, child development, measurements of 
intelligence, development of emotions and will, 
personality, insight, goals, motivation, fatigue, 
rest, drill, memory, discipline, the psychology 
of school studies, and a closing chapter on the 
new procedures in education. 

The book shows wide experience in common 
classrooms. It gets down to such everyday mat- 
ters as the treatment of tantrums, sulkiness, 
talking back, jealousy, bullying, day-dreaming 
and sissiness. Its index is so well done that you 
can use the book as first aid when a problem 
pops up. We should read at least one psychol- 
ogy a year. Here is an excellent one for 1932. 


DISORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF 
BEHAVIOR 


THE Russian school of laboratory work in 
clinical psychology, remarks Professor Adolph 
Meyer, introducing Professor Horsley Gantt’s 
translation of Professor Luria’s late work on 
emotion, conflict and will,!° is little known and 

®Raymond Holder Wheeler, F. Theodore 
Perkins, ‘‘ Principles of Mental Development, Edu- 
cational Psychology.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 556 pp., 50 illustrations. $3.75. 
0A. R. Luria, ‘‘The Nature of Human Con- 
flicts.’? Liveright, Incorporated, New York. 431 
pp. $4.00. 
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little cultivated in English-speaking countries. 
Luria, professor of psychology at the Academy 
of Communistie Edueation, also research asso- 
ciate, State Institute of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Moscow, shows a much greater applicability 
of laboratory methods to the human being than 


is generally expected. But he does not neglect 
the non-mechanical aspects of the subject. The 
book is a review of the last seven years of the 
author’s experiments with children, adults, 
healthy and affected personalities. 

With a machine, the kymograph, Luria mea- 
sures physiological disturbances coincident with 
mental upsets. The person tested, for instance, 
in certain cases, holds one hand upon a push- 
button which he is to press at the time he utters 
a word. The other hand rests upon a sensitive 
register which works without his knowledge. A 
recorder noting the changes in the subject’s 
force of speech is set up. The tester also has 
a lever to press at the moment he gives a com- 
mand. On a cylinder is registered time in fifths 
of a second, the instants of giving the com- 
mands, the delays before the subject responds, 
the physical quality of his answers, and from 
the steadiness or tremor of the unused hand is 
recorded his physical disturbances. There were 
sent to Professor Luria on many oceasions per- 
sons arrested for crime. He received them im- 
mediately on their being apprehended. For 
example: A basket in a baggage room is found 
to contain the body of a woman. She has been 
killed by a sharp instrument. The corpse has 
been tied with ropes and wrapped in pieces of 
paper on which is printed the name of a res- 
taurant, The Bear. A baggage check signed by 
the name Kartusov, probably assumed, has been 
sent to the dead woman’s husband. Seven per- 
sons are arrested for examination and brought 
immediately to Professor Luria. Each is tested 
on the kymograph, one hand used for pressing 
the button, the other resting on the sensitive 
recorder. The tester pronounces a word, press- 
ing the lever at the same instant. The subject 
pronounces a word suggested by the one given 
him and simultaneously presses the recording 
button. The eighty words spoken by the tester 
are random ones except that, scattered among 
them, are some which the tester considers espe- 
cially pertinent. In the present case they are 
Kartusov, basket, train, The Bear, baggage, 
woman, rope, and some others. 
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For control records the same test is taken by 
persons in no possible way connected with the 
crime. For each word the kymograph records 
the delay before the prisoner utters an asso- 
ciated word, the physical disturbance produced 
by each word as shown in tremor, ete., in the 
left hand, and as shown by the voice. The 
ordinary words are common stimuli; the chosen 
words are critical stimuli. The book gives re- 
productions of the records traced on the cylinder 
by the responses of all these suspects and by 
the control persons. Many eases of this kind 
are here discussed by Professor Luria with 
notes of the correspondences and differences of 
tracings made by suspects who afterwards con- 
fessed, or by criminals who were convicted, or 
of failures in the eases of persons who were 
guilty or innocent. Tests of the disturbances in 
the minds of college students immediately be- 
fore a scholastic examination are given, as are 
tests of various complexes in children and 
adults. 
OLD FALuacies REGARDING MIND 

There is much contradiction of old psycholog- 
ical assumptions, discussion of theories pro- 
pounded by Wundt, Pavlof, Dewey, Watson, 
and others. Both those who have considered 
the will as above the mechanism of the nervous 
system and those who have bound it to auto- 
mati¢ response to physiological conditions and 
stimuli are deemed by Luria too simple in their 
hypotheses. The human being, he says, creates 
artificial necessities and stimuli to produce the 
action desired. These, not the direct wishing, 
produce the response. Direct attempts of a 
person to control his behavior always lead to 
Mastery is achieved only by 
indirect means. The mechanism of the will is 
least of all included in the direct will power. It 
always consists in the use of certain external or 


negative results. 


internal means. 

Among these stimuli is language. The author 
reminds me of a situation in the old-stage ver- 
sion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Phineas Fletcher, 
a Quaker, is many times tempted to fight but, 
on shouting to himself, “hold on, Quaker,” he 
usually keeps himself in control. One of the 
Washington-Irving-High-School English teach- 
ers had such a loathing for marking regents’ 
examination papers that she drove herself into 
the work by repeating aloud “now, another one,” 
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every time she finished a sheet. Years ago, be- 
fore I learned to-day from this eminent Russian 
researcher the aid of stimulus by sound, I had 
a small spring scales taken from the laboratory 
and brought into the room where we were mark- 
ing “regents.” Charlie Foster had contrived 
that when the weighing table was pressed down 
it made an electric cireuit and rang a bell. 
Every time any one of us finished five papers 
we brought them forward, laid them on the 
scales, and, zing! heard merry tinkle of the 
bell. We rated 32 per cent. more papers at a 
sitting than before we used this stimulation. 
The Mabley clothing store in Detroit, fifty years 
ago, gave every tenth purchase to the buyer as 
a free present. Each time a gift was reached 
an electric gong on each floor of the establish- 
ment was sounded. Mabley was a pioneer com- 
mercial psychologist. 

Luria scorns the old usage of schools whereby, 
to induce maximum motive, rewards were of- 
fered or punishments threatened. He found 
these increased the motives but not the actual 
performance. Often eagerness increased while 
action became more diffuse and useless. Threats, 
although having little effect on normal children, 
often produced shock and complete disorganiza- 
tion in sensitive ones. 

On the other hand, the effeet of known success 
was remarkable in bringing greater triumphs, 
which bears out the observations of Dr. Lois 
Meek in the matter of progress and retardation 
of school children. A frustration in arithmetic, 
in spelling, in anything, she found, in numerous 
cases, had a disastrous effect, long lasting. 
Those Chicago teachers who tried the experi- 
ment of having no child leave an arithmetical 
computation until he had proved it to be right 
reported that the inerease of power, satisfaction 
and delight experienced by the children was 
amazing. Supervisor’s tests of these classes 
showed 100 per cent. records in computation 
attained. After a year’s continuance of the 
suecess requirement, Research Director Keener 
examined in arithmetic the upper classes of 202 
Chicago schools. In all but ten schools every 
child achieved 100 per cent. The ten schools 
failing to make perfect score were continuation 
classes meeting only once a week. 

Summing his hundreds of pages Professor 
Luria concludes that the preliminary period of 
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psychology has passed. Isolated activities are 
now examined in their relations. Behavior can 
not be comprehended as a mere accumulation of 
experiences. The human being’s cultural his- 
tory makes him into a new biological series. 
His new cultural functions are not isolated, they 
permeate even every movement of the fingers. 


COMMENTS OF TRAINERS OF 
TEACHERS" 

May I recommend a spirited collection of 
essays prepared by professors of education for 
their own enjoyment but very pertinent to the 
schoolman in service? The contributions are 
eleven discourses in the twentieth yearbook of 
the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. The frank and admirable criticisms 
by these men who are in daily contact with 
would-be teachers, the methods of presenting 
psychology, the problem of excluding unpromis- 
ing applicants, the differences between the 
philosophical urge and the scientific impulse, 
and other timely topics fill the volume with 
suggestions for continuing all along the line the 
progress which the most pessimistic among you 
has to admit has, within your lifetime, been 
conspicuous. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

Ir within the past few years you have talked 
with Michigan Schoolmasters Warriner, Gree- 
son, Coburn, Butler, and especially with the 
high-school principals, you have noted their 
wonder and resentment at the attitude of the 
State University’s faculty of liberal, or maybe 
illiberal arts, towards its School of Education. 
Whenever I have seen my old classmate Allen 
Whitney, dean of that school, he has emitted no 
peep of complaint, but has maintained the same 
quiet philosophy of life that was his when we sat 
before John Dewey in Ann Arbor, in 1885. But 
Allen has written a book,!” an anabasis of the 
adventurous spirits who conceived that teaching 
is as much entitled to collegiate entity as medi- 
cine, law, or pharmacy, and should be given 

11 Stuart Appleton Courtis, Editor, and Eleven 
Professors, ‘‘The Direct Contribution of Educa- 


tional Psychology to Teacher Training.’’ Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 154 pp. $1.50. 


12 Allen S. Whitney, ‘‘History of the Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers at the University of 
First Fifty Years.’’ 

$2.50. 
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equal rights on the campus with the schools 
devoted to those professions. 

Michigan was the first American university 
to establish a chair of education. This was in 
1879. Wm. H. Payne, early writer of American 
books upon the principles and practices of 
teaching, was the first incumbent. The scholarly 
and popular Burke A. Hinsdale was the second. 
Then, twenty-five years ago, Allen Whitney, 
school superintendent, pupil of Titchener, of 
Stanley Hall, of the Herbartian Rein, and of 
Wundt, serving as junior professor of educa- 
tion, became head of the department. When I 
read, here, the exciting story of the ups and 
downs of the idea that teaching should be based 
on the practitioner’s knowledge of mind and 
body, of researches made and experiments tried, 
on practice taken under expert guidance, when 
I am reminded in these pages of what opposition 
Was Common news at various times through these 
years and was lamented by school men, I am 
sure much has faded from their memories. The 
story provokes a recollection of Frank Boyn- 
ton’s outbreak: “The best thing that could hap- 
pen to the public schools would be an epidemic 
that would kill off all professors in colleges of 
liberal arts.” 

President James B. Angell, when professor at 
Brown University, had absorbed President Way- 
land’s belief that the science and art of teaching 
should be a university course. The Rhode Island 
legislature laughed the Wayland measure to 
death all on account of his calling the proposed 
instruction “didactics.” Early in his career at 
Michigan Dr. Angell urged the establishment of 
a chair. After its creation he supported it and 
saw Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Iowa, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin and scores of universities fol- 
low. From ’79 unto this present the academic 
faculties everywhere have contained eloquent 
opponents to the idea, calling it a fifth wheel, 
a substitution of mechanics and system in place 
of scholarship. Whitney’s career at Ann Arbor 
has been a long endurance of this old prejudice. 
By reproducing resolutions, letters, and trans- 
actions, his memoir escapes the charge of per- 
sonal soreheadedness but, to a public-school man, 
his citations are sufficient to consign to a spe- 
cially hot corner in the inferno the scholarly 
gentleman who stacked the ties on the rails. A 
bill was introduced into the legislature of ’85 to 
validate the teaching diploma issued by the 
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university. The normal-school men killed it. 
In ’91 the measure was successful. In 1907 the 


faculty of the university had a tantrum over the 
subject of professional training for teachers. 
The eminent old-timers called it a fad: “a thor- 
ough knowledge of subject-matter is worth more 
than all the pedagogy in the world.” This was 
the same year in which President Truman 
Backus was electrifying teachers’ conventions 
by his declaration: “I never read a book on 
psychology or pedagogy, thank God.” Dr. 
Angell calmed the belligerents by saying “our 
sister universities are now spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for training teachers. 
Money does not come readily enough to univer- 
sities to be spent on fads.” 


PusBLic SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS 

In 1910 the public-school men came to the 
rescue of the faculty-hounded department. 
They showed that Michigan men and women 
desiring high-school positions or headships of 
school systems were going to colleges outside the 
state, which were better equipped with observa- 
tion and practice schools, with more courses of 
instruction, and with better support from facul- 
ties and trustees. “The old view,” said their 
report, “was that knowledge of the studies was 
Any one who knows schools can show 
that this is false. Our university has labora- 
tories and clinics for medical students. Other 
universities have them for intending teachers. 
Michigan is not educationally abreast of the 


enough. 


times.” 

In 1913 the schoolmasters came back with a 
louder protest. They sent ten superintendents 
to confer with university president Hutchins. 
“You’re right,” said he, “let’s go to the regents 
Chadsey, War- 


again. You come with me.” 
riner and Greeson orated and filed a brief. The 
regents asked that Warriner appear again. He 


won them. Fred Keeler, state superintendent, 
won over the heads of the normal schools. The 
regents asked the legislature for funds to set up 
a teachers’ demonstration school and planned 
reorganization of the department increasing its 
service. But the liberal arts faculty muscled in 
once more and threw wrenches. 

Along comes another president, Marion Bur- 
ton. Whisk! Before you could wink many 
times he has the regents resolving to make the 
department into a collegiate school and, “in the 
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interest of sound educational policy and recog- 
nized personal worth,” to put my old classmate, 
Whitney, in charge of it. Again bombs explode 
in the liberal arts faculty. “The president and 
the regents are ignoring us.” “This blooming 
School of Education will draw off students from 
our classes.” “Nay, nay,” said Whitney, statis- 
tically, “look at Columbia; look at New York 
University ; look at Chicago. The more students 
go into education the more come into the liberal 
arts. You still will have all of the School of 
Edueation in your classes.” 

Again a new president comes, Clarence Little. 
Somebody slips a resolution to him to put 
through in regents meeting and—oh, misery! 
why any more details? You can match them 
in New Hampshire, in Mississippi, in many a 
college where the dear old prerevolutionary 
fighters contend you don’t need a school of edu- 
cation to make teachers out of university stu- 
dents. “Let ’em study hard and watch us.” So 
did the dear old doctors of medicine oppose col- 
leges. “Let the boy mix pills, read in my books 
and help me. That’s the way I became a phy- 
sician.” 

As 1926 drew to a close, friend Allen said to 
himself, “Here, boy, you’ll be 70 next June. 
This job killed the two others, Payne and Hins- 
dale. Better break the record and quit in time 
to enjoy some years of going to bed when you 
like, getting up when you please, and never 
thinking of the absurd pseudo-reasoning of a 
faculty of liberal arts.” “Right,” said his other 
self. So off goes the resignation to the regents, 
telling them, of course, how uniform their sym- 
pathy had been and how fine their cooperation. 
The only schoolman’s resignation I know of 
which departed from this proper type was that 
of Woodbridge N. Ferris, who was afterwards 
governor of Michigan and United States sena- 
He wrote to his Pennsylvania school 

“You are no more fit to administer 
I’m through 


tor. 
board: 
schools than a pack of skunks. 
with you. You can go to hell.” 
But gentle Allen, persistent bull-dog though 
he is in a fight for a cause, was surely sincere 
in his praise of his regents. Moreover, they 
were fond of him and recognized his value to 
the state; for they hung on to him till he was 
seventy-five, paid him an extra year’s salary to 
go touring with, and conferred on him the title 
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of Dean Emeritus of the School of Education 
of the University of Michigan. 

Nobody who hereafter shall write a history 
of education in Michigan can avoid painting 
Whitney full size in it along with Father Pieree, 
William Payne and Burke Hinsdale. Step by 
step against the most exasperating and repre- 
hensible opposition of narrow-minded profes- 
sional scholiasts, he pushed to give their univer- 
sity a standing comparable to Columbia, 
Chieago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, California 
and Stanford. Over and again he helped multi- 
tudes of teachers to better themselves. He was 
to them genial and sympathetic. Thousands of 
youth owe to his efforts a vastly superior educa- 
tion than they would have had without his re- 
forms. As the song says, “he certainly was 
good to me.” 

I don’t know what degrees he has, but I’ll 
give him two more G.F., G.F., good friend, good 
fighter, and may the rest of his days be, like 
mine, unirritated by liberal arts faculties and 
boards. 

A NEW LOOKING-GLASS 

You do not get far into Sociology—Professor 
Waller’s work!®—without discovering that here 
is something singularly fresh and startling. I 
am not assuming a reformative attitude, says 
the author. It is for you to say whether you 
reform, or leave as they are, the many things in 
your practice which ought to be better, the 
many evils that should be remedied. It is not 
my business to apologize. I prefer to be ex- 
pository. 

In this, Dr. Waller is a long ways ahead of 
two common types of those who address teach- 
ers. One, by an all-is-wrong attitude, creates a 
defense reaction that gives the sinner a shell 
preventing the shafts from penetrating. The 
other, too apologetic, lulls the educator into con- 
fidence that nothing very serious is in need of 
attention. 

It is almost shocking to hear this author say 
that character training is often inoculation of 
an impossible goodness in order that the indi- 
vidual may have a surplus stock of virtue to 
trade with. The school is run on the theory 
that the boy should believe that the United 
States is the best and bravest of all nations. 


18 Willard Waller, ‘‘The Sociology of Teach- 
ing.’?’ 
$3.50. 
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Unpleasant truth about our governments and 
our publie servants are not told. Every day in 
every way, says teacher, the world is getting 


better and better. There is reason for the bit- 
ter jest that a school teacher is a man hired to 
tell lies to little boys. This is a very dangerous 
doctrine if you think about it long. 

Dr. Waller’s generous use of incidents makes 
his big book as fascinating as a volume of short 
stories. His derivation of generalizations from 
these, his formulation of general principles, are 
full of a human sap that loses no vitality to the 
very end of the book. He treats the school and 
the community, teachers and the people, why 
are parents, his majesty the janitor, the battle 
between superintendent and board, the school’s 
separate cultures, ceremonies, teacher leader- 
ship, classroom situations, antagonisms, what 
teaching does to teachers, and so on. I find 
every page full of meat and gratifyingly free 
of apple sauce. His “projects” are rich in a 
sort of sad humor. They are strikingly perti- 
nent. His book affects me like the performance 
of some teachers whom I have been required to 
see at work in order to give them a rating. In 
a few minutes their brilliant skill has mesmer- 
ized me and I find 100 per cent. a cheap mark 
for the work I see. 

The vivid presentation of teachers’ troubles 
leads me to think this author is a youngster 
fresh from his first years of classroom work. 
The broad survey of the whole large function of 
teaching, the philosophy appealed to for solution 
of problems, suggest a greybearded sage. You'll 
admire him. He’ll hold you from introduction 
to index. 

CERTIFIED SUPERVISION" 

Ir you have any doubt that creative activity 
is essential in education, the nine compilers of 
the fifth year-book of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A., 
will have it that you are out of the procession. 
By quotations from the best known writers, by 
canvass of school workers in every American 
commonwealth, these constructive critics show 
that present beliefs are that the creative impulse 
is the most important factor in learning and 

14 Emma A. Neal, Fred C. Ayer, Philip W. L. 
Cox, Carleton E. Douglass, Fannie W. Dunn, L. 
Thomas Hopkins, Wm. J. Klopp, Ima L. Kuyken- 
dall, Worcester Warren, ‘‘Supervision and the 


Creative Teacher.’’ Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 348 pp. $2.00. 
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Would you have a school in the front 
Capitalize the creative 
initiative, originality, in- 


teaching. 
rank of efficiency? 
energies of teachers: 
dividuality, self-directed thinking, inventiveness, 
personality, variation from type. 

It is thirty years since Frank MeMurray, 
studying New York City schools, broke with 
their superintendent, William Maxwell, over 
this. Frank found them regimented by teach- 
ers supervised into the type of Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s perfect soldier whose business it was to 
obey without thinking. Maxwell poured the 
vials of his scorn upon the “nishativ” the sur- 
veyors failed to find. 

Pareelling the material by chapters to the 
several authors, this editorial committee offers 
one of the very valuable books of the year 
detailing the principles of supervision and its 
The case studies made of good 
supervision over kindergarten and primary 
teaching, intermediate, junior and senior high 
schools, rural education and other work, are 
rich in valuable suggestion. 

There is little in this book, or in the hundreds 
of schools from which its contributions come, 
to contradict Noah Webster’s jibe, “the school- 
master never learned that there was a revolu- 
tion resulting in a eall for a new education based 
on the need of training citizens of a self-gov- 
The supervision of local 


procedures. 


erning republic.” 
history teaching, of oak trees, birds, fables, 
dramatic art, the vikings, marionettes, operettas, 
poetry clubs, health, geography, vitalized biol- 
ogy, algebra, and pageants, is graphically re- 
lated. But there is no evidence that any con- 
tributor other than Philip Cox ever heard of 
the promises made by the earnest men and 
women who persuaded the old legislatures to 
make schools a‘charge on the taxes of all the 
people in order that government might be fair 
and honest, crime decrease, and prosperity for 
These lawmakers enacted the school- 
The schools are the most costly 
in the world. Crime is greater than ever. 
Prosperity has legally and with failure of civie 
regulation come to the lucky few. This book is 
another evidence of the recurring observations 
by Justice Hughes, Al Smith, Samuel Seabury, 
and Owen Young, that education is neglecting 
its main duty, for which it was made a publie 
The compilers of the volume can’t 


all ensue. 
tax measures. 


expense. 


make bricks without straw. 
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I referred to Philip Cox. His chapter gives 
fair space to a supervision by Mary Lakoff on 
social studies in Keworthtown, otherwise, Ham- 
tramek, Michigan. Her syllabus mentions eapi- 
tal and labor, parties and particular issues, and 
a new democracy. Here’s hoping that Mistress 
Mary has, when she gets her children discussing 
the defects of present democracy in Hamtramck, 
none of the timidity which eritie Buchholz 
ascribes to all of us teachers which results in a 
citizenry of easy marks for political bosses and 
spoilsmen. 


AROUSING INTEREST IN LITERATURE 

THREE good teachers of English’ have gone 
romantic. They offer a generous reading book 
for an early year in any high school. Its pur- 
pose is to lure youth into liking the best that 
has been said and thought. The nearly a hun- 
dred stories, plays, poems, and essays are col- 
lected with a view to college entrance require- 
ments and the appetites of youth. O. Henry 
is here and Dickens, Kipling, Tennyson, Saba- 
tini, Strachey, Bradford, Wister, London, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Whitman, Shakespeare, Emerson, 
and Keats. There are pictures. Explanations 
and definitions are at the foot of the pages and 
by key signs made instantly available. Facet 
and thought questions, tips for compositions, 
reading suggestions follow each piece. If any 
boy or girl fails, with this book, to have his 
interest and enthusiasm for reading aroused he 
is a moron. 


WHAT IS A HIGH-CLASS LIBRARY? 

Proressor RANDALL, University of Chicago, 
accepts for his new book'® the ereed of Li- 
brarian Louis Wilson (retired), of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, that these are the car- 
dinal virtues of a college library: 

Sufficiency in respect to books for instruction 
of students of many minds. 

Competency as to personnel. 

Allurement as to open shelves, browsing 
rooms, booklists and advisers not too busy to 
advise. 

Suitability as to environment for reading. 

Timeliness as to new books and fresh 
periodicals. 


15 Thomas H. Briggs, Max H. Hertzberg, Emma 
Miller Bolenius, ‘‘Romance.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 770 pp. $1.88. 

16 William M. Randall, ‘‘The College Library.’’ 
The American Library Association, Chicago. 165 
pp. $2.50. 
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Helpfulness to professors researching and 
also recasting their courses. 

Continuance of book service to students after 
they leave college. 

Activity in correspondence courses and exten- 
sion classes. 

Growth in effectiveness by means of the staff’s 
study of professional books on library service. 

Ah, Librarian, thou art, in America, a new 
species! 

How doth thy European brother cling to the 
role of guardian of books against wearing out! 
How pained he is at interruptions to his medita- 
tion! 

Author Randall does not revile the ancient 
custodian of overseas. I do. 

Dr. Randall, in 165 illuminating pages, col- 
lects the facts and usages of the best college 
libraries we have and makes a book of 
standards. 

GOOD INDIANS?’ 


Artuur Apport reminds you that the Ameri- 
ean aborigines are not a vanishing race but are 
increasing. In spite of your long attempt to 
extinguish them and to debase their manhood 
they still thrive. In a picturesque travelogue, 
Historian Abbott begins with those red men 
whom Hendrick Hudson called “a _ loving 
people.” The customs, characters and deeds of 
various native peoples are described in a lively 
narrative. 


AN ALLURING HEALTH BOOK 
Tue Corwins'’ are high-school teachers, one 
in Los Angeles, one in San Diego. You have 
met Californians in National Education Asso- 
ciations and remember the sparkling intelligence 
which is characteristic of the tribe. Here is a 
bright health book by two of them. The first 
thing I open to is, “health and good citizen- 
ship.” If you don’t maintain your health you 
are a burden on others. You needn’t feel 
ashamed to be supported while you are gaining 
your education, but it is up to you to pay back. 
You need good health in order to do this.” 
These authors know boys and girls. The 
appeals for beauty of skin, teeth, hair, carriage 
17 Arthur P. Abbott, ‘‘A Loving People.’’ Pub- 
lished by the author. Highland Falls, N. Y. 147 
pp. $1.50. 
18 Mae Johnson Corwin, Walling Corwin, ‘‘ The 


Science of Human Living.’?’ Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, San Francisco. 464 pp. 
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and figure, the social service of a pleasing voice, 
the persuasion to good bodily and mental habits, 
the whole book, are fresh and alluring, helped 
by many new pictures and snappy exercises. 


THERE IS NO WINNETKA PLAN 

WASHBURNE, the educational individualist,!® 
protests that there isn’t any “Winnetka plan.” 
No, indeed! That would mean some static 
scheme for a model by others. For thirteen 
years we Winnetka teachers have been looking 
for improvements and carefully trying them. 
Our idea has been that every child’s creativeness 
and social-mindedness are of more importance 
than page 101 of any text-book. Every month 
some one or more of our teachers presents a 
better detail than we yet have had so that “the 
Winnetka plan” of May is not what it was in 
April. For the curious-minded friends who 
manifest an interest in the common problems 
of making education do its work we prepare this 
account of where we are when it is written. We 
offer basic principles of individual school work, 
diagnostie tests, self-correction, individual arith- 
metic, adjusted reading, unscrambled English, 
separate spelling, social studies, socialized 
school, student government, assemblies, disci- 
pline, guidance, clinic, supervision, Winnetka 
summer school for teachers, our graduate teach- 
ers college. 

Washburne writes with enthusiasm tempered 
by the knowledge that the schoolmasters who 
read him all have the Missouri complex. He 
always makes a delightfully readable book. 
His chapter on the attitude of the community 
toward his educational revolution is especially 
rich. 

The schoolmaster must act first and explain 
when he has to. Show me a back-number school 
system and I’ll wager you twenty to one it has 
a reverential superintendent who submits all 
proposed changes to the honorable, the board 
of education, which, no matter how brave its 
individual members are, is easily, in educational 
matters, the most cowardly entity in American 
life. 

As soon as a new scheme is working fairly 
well you should have a parents’ meeting and 
explain what you are driving at and ask for 


19 Carleton Washburne, ‘‘ Adjusting the School 


to the Child.’’ World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 189 pp. $1.68. 
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eriticisms and help. The right kind of pub- 
licity, toned down to understatement, helps 
much. Go-to-school nights, putting parents 
through the tasks their children do are great 
fun. There’s no danger from a parent-teacher 
association that is having a good time over your 
scheme. Write your own news stories for the 
local press. Reporters are serap-crazy; a knock 
is, to them, news. A boost is a dud. “Experi- 
ment” with children is full of dynamite in the 
parents’ view. “Research,” used to designate 
the same thing, stirs nobody. 

Washburne’s account of the “kickers” who 
oppose the innovation is a masterpiece of 
patience, tolerance, courtesy, tact and successful 
strategy. 

AMAZING NEGLECT 

FLORENCE Fox’s study of safety education, 
issued by U. S. Commissioner Cooper,”° contains 
the comforting information furnished by Dr. 
Albert Whitney of the National Safety Council 
that accidents to children have steadily decreased 
due to your safety teaching in the schools. The 
smallest number of mishaps are on the way to 
and from school; second, in the schoolhouse; 
next, on the school grounds; then, in other places 
away from home and school; but by far the 
greatest number at home. 

Along with this is the amazing fact that Dr. 
Whitney’s canvas showed only 11 per cent. of 
schools having separate courses of study in 
safety. 

My land! Couldn’t you spare a few hours a 
week from grammar and algebra to do more in 
this line of helping children to gain the Ameri- 
ean rights of life, liberty (from death and 
maiming) and happiness for which your fore- 
fathers said they established this government 
and set up public education? 

Author Fox’s manual enables the 
schoolman to devise a course suited to his rural, 
urban, mining or manufacturing community. 
She shows how to make the preliminary studies, 
what the prevailing child accidents are, and how 
to organize the teachers and parents to reduce 


busiest 


these disasters. 
PRIMARY TEACHING 
PrincipaL DorotHy BILDERSEE, of the New 
York City schools, puts into convenient shape 
20 Florence C. Fox, “Safety Education: Helps for 
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for teachers and for training schools her experi- 
ence with large classes of younger children.?? 
Every major study found in the common schools 
Preparation for the day, drill, mea- 
surement, maintaining interest, and kindred 
matters are treated in the fashion of one who is 
supervising these things all the time. Know 
what you are after. Don’t be content to “cover 
the lesson.” Expect to help children greatly 
to change for the better because of the things 
you bring them through. You are here that 
our country may be better governed by intel- 
ligent citizens. Get more into their lives than 
the text-books offer. Bring the newspapers to 
school and get the children to talk about the 
That’s what schools are for. 


is treated. 


better civie life. 
EXPERIENCED ADVISER 

In Howard Davis** you have an adviser on 
employment who, a college graduate, appren- 
tice, engineer, and superintendent of an electric 
company, is now, as director of technical em- 
ployment and training for the New York Tele- 
phone Company, close to the problems he con- 
siders in his book of counsel. His advice is 
singularly sound on self-analysis by means of 
the searching sets of questions he reproduces. 
He is positive on the worker’s attitude toward 
the job and the supervisor, on educating the 
boss, and on leadership. 

Business is still looking for those who have 
common sense, disposition to reason thoroughly 
to a conclusion, and the determination to get on 
well with other people. 

Author Davis makes no bones about the per- 
sistence of the old-fashioned estimate of char- 
acter as more important than skill. 

There are notions that, in engineering for 
instance, employers don’t care much about your 
morals if your technical knowledge and indus- 
trial practice are superior. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching 
sounded fifteen hundred employers on traits 
most desired in their men. Ninety-four per 
cent. placed character, integrity, at the top of 
the list. Judgment came next; then thorough- 
ness, understanding of men, knowledge of the 
fundamentals of engineering; then technique. 


21 Dorothy Bildersee, ‘‘Teaching the Primary 
Grades.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
332 pp. $2.00. 

22 Howard Lee Davis, ‘‘ The Young Man in Busi- 
ness.’’ John Wiley and Sons, New York. 172 pp. 
$2.00. 
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Mr. Davis tells many secrets and, though 
engaged on the employment side, abounds in 
hints to the applicant for putting the best side 
in view. 

NINE COMPLETE MODERN DRAMAS 

“Tus changing civilization,” of which our 
educational books continuously talk, is striking 
enough in the theater to warrant Columbia 
English Professor Steeves** to bring out a vol- 
ume of nine plays from Ibsen’s “Ghosts” to 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Great God Brown.” The 
best of Pinero, Hauptmann, Wilde, Donnay, 
Tehekoff, Schnitzler and Molnar are also in- 
eluded. Professor Steeves tells you why. His 
short and positive appraisals, his directions 
whither to go for extended criticisms of the 
drama of to-day are the only matter other than 
the selected plays themselves in the shapely 
volume. 


SOME DRAWING YOU NEED*4 

Quite aside from vocational specialization 
you will admit that acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of mechanical drawing, sufficient to en- 
able you to indicate to a workman what you 
want made, is a valuable possession. Blue- 
prints, maps, graphs are now-a-days a neces- 
sary part of your vocabulary. Messrs. Woellner 
and Wittick of the University of Chicago High 
School offer lessons in lettering, sketching, work- 
ing and pictorial drawing, applied geometry, 
graphs, charts, ete., which they have found use- 
ful and attractive in the classes they have 
taught. 

FOR THE NEW COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT WILKINS writes a _ persuasive 
book*® on proposals for changes in the American 
plan of higher education. Designed originally 
as a trainer for the Ministry, our upper educa- 
tional institutions expanded to take care of 
other professions. They are receiving large 
numbers of boys and girls who ean find no 
place in the overcrowded professional ranks. 
In forty years the nuniber of college students 

23 Harrison R. Steeves, ‘‘ Plays from the Modern 
Theater.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
526 pp. $2.40. 

24 Robert C. Woellner, Eugene C. Wittick, ‘‘Gen- 


eral Mechanical Drawing for Beginners.’? Ginn 
and Company, New York. 116 pp. $1.12. 


25 Earnest Hatch Wilkins, ‘‘The College and 
Society.’? The Century Company, New York. 173 
Pp. 
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has grown from 70,000 to 700,000. Many of 
them find college ill-adapted to their needs. 
Should they be kept out? “Certainly not,” says 
the president, “a general education adapted to 
the American citizen is a very essential require- 
ment for democracy.” Dr. Wilkins proposes a 
new type of institution for these young people 
and better adaptation of the present college for 
the preliminary liberal training of the profes- 
sionals. 

He writes like a persuader, genially reason- 
able, not aggressively defensive of classical 
study nor of any of the old standbys. He is 
direct and specific in laying the foundations of 
the courses that should be given American 
youth. They must all be instructed in polities. 
The early advocates of American education ex- 
pected it to give preponderant attention to 
creating an intelligent public opinion which 
should direct government. In his numerous 
returns to this obligation, in his details of the 
instruction in civic duties, I am wondering why 
the opportunity of using the college itself as a 
laboratory for self-government is not elaborated 
as one of the essentials of citizenship prepara- 
tion. The best trained swimmers were permitted 
and encouraged to go into the water. 

Dr. Wilkins writes with remarkable simplicity 
and economy. He makes his points in a style 
of easy advance and with a sure landing. If 
there are any who may think themselves uncon- 
vinced of any of these, they must nevertheless 
praise the grace and completeness with which 
they are presented. 

ARE YOU GETTING ALL YOU MIGHT 
IN MUSIC? 

DepicatepD “to Hollis Dann, inspiring teacher 
and enthusiastic advocate of ear training by 
musi¢,” a work?® that will put a richness into 
school musie has just come from two professors 
of education in New York University. Before 
now there have been good teachers of music 
who have kept the art on too low a grade in 
school by surrounding the higher levels of study 
with a forbidding complexity of theory. Pro- 
fessors White and Jones are more democratic. 
An aristocracy of music-lovers is not to their 
taste. We learn to enjoy by enjoying. The 
refinements leading to greater appreciation must 

26 Bernice White, Vincent Jones, ‘‘Harmonic 
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not be smothered in lengthy explications of 
science. Here, then, is a student’s book, a pro- 
gressive cultivation of listening, reinforced by 
plenty of singing, safeguarded by warnings not 
to dull appreciation by too much of a good 
thing. 

The old-time superintendent rarely tried to 
improve the teaching of other than reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, history and geogra- 
phy. Hundreds of the younger men realize 
that every newer subject runs the risk of losing 
large percentages of value from lack of super- 
vision. Authors White and Jones have given 
you a set of lessons so clear that the mere act 
of putting this text into the program of the 
older children will give you greatly enhanced 
musie teaching. So demonstrable is the effect 
that you, unmusical as you think you are, can 
sit through a lesson and see the youngsters grow. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY?27 

Ir you were at the superintendents’ conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, eight years ago, you remem- 
ber “Happiness Day,” given up to pageantry, 
art and music. An Indianapolis director 
brought from his city a large chorus of teachers. 
They rendered a dozen classical selections with 
Then they gave the In- 
diana state song: “On the Banks of the 
Wabash.” The assembly broke into the most 
enthusiastic applause of the whole week. It 
shouted “Again!” “Do it over!” “Wabash, 
Wabash!” Repeatedly the audience listened as 
these sweet singers carolled this melting melody, 
the whole audience chiming in, till Ellis Graff, 
chairman, coaxed us to let the rest of the pro- 
gram have a chance. The trainer and conductor 
of the chorus was Ernest Hesser, then head of 
the musical forees of the Indianapolis schools. 
I tried to get him to apply for the vacant lead- 
ership of Chicago school music but Cincinnati 


remarkable artistry. 


captured him. 

In collaboration with Bessie Dustman, Direc- 
tor Hesser has brought out a unison song book 
for classroom use. He says the test he made 
of hundreds of songs was: “Do young people 
enjoy singing them?” Patriotic songs, bugle 
calls, selections for Memorial Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas carols, bits from favorite 
operettas, old chanteys, folk songs, college 
glees, nonsense ditties and undying classics, all 

27 Ernest G. Hesser, Bessie Shipman Dustman, 


‘¢Treasure Chest of Songs.’’ American Book 
Company, New York. 236 pp. 96 cents. 
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set to simple piano accompaniments, make up 
the 175 titles. There is an alphabetical index 
and a topical one, grouping the selections as 
devotional, anniversary, nationalities, patriotic, 


and so on. Hesser has made another hit. 


AMERICAN LIFE IN ITS 
ARCHITECTURE 

A curator of the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, Philip Youtz?® tells you why our 
railway terminals, hotels, office buildings and 
school houses are the expression of our own life 
and are not copies of European buildings. Col- 
leges and universities affect the ancient and 
medieval in buildings and culture. What goes 
on in these Gothic or classical structures makes 
one wonder why higher education neglects the 
needs of present and future. A graduate of a 
conservative college, Professor Youtz feels he 
knows wherein the higher education misses the 
mark. His association of different styles of 
architecture with corresponding tendencies of 
mind is illuminating. Eight books on Ameri- 
ean styles are recommended by him. 


SOME SCINTILLATING SCIENCE 

TRAINED by University of Pittsburgh broad- 
casting experience to come quickly to the point 
and to stick to it, biologist Hance®® employs the 
style developed in that service to write a popu- 
lar and yet scientific work on life. He knows 
the great American sport of formulating sweep- 
ing conclusions and on them to base laws for 
everything. For that reason he’ll not play it. 
But he does give his gathered facts and the 
conjectures of researchers so sparkling a light 
that the status-quo fellows will exclaim, “this 
is so interesting it can’t be true.” 

So many triumphs has science wrought, re- 
marks the author, that it increases our hope for 
the greater things to come in the attainment 
of the joy of living. In this spirit he tackles 
heredity, reproduction, immunity, prediction of 
sex, regulation of bodily functions, prolongation 
of life, love, courtship, marriage, and other im- 
portant troublesome and gladdening matters. 
Scientist Hance has a swing to him, a humor, 
a sap, a liveliness that will make you like him. 

28 Philip N. Youtz, ‘‘American Life in Archi- 
tecture.’? American Library Association, Chicago. 
47 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

29 Robert T. Hance, ‘‘The Machines We Are.’’ 
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